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iMWiiiTAln Sappho, irtaid ditine, 
thou ibartSt roilfi the heaoenly nine 
AH honor. Shout through all the town 
Thai on her head we fait 0 erautn. 
Uaiten with the chaplet green, 

Crtef her one iuw! aU as ^w«ti F - 
TA( Lesbian, a tenth muse we name. 
And prophesy that ftfr bright fame 
Shall spread o'er till the world. 

TJHj title tilt the stars da fall, 

Nations yet unborn- shall call 
And glorify her HOJtte. 

(LUCY 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA 

Paoe 3, next to litt lice, for It reed She. 

Pag* 11. Swinburne in hit elegy on Baudelaire, Ane atque 
Vale, call* Sappho "the supreme head of song.” 

Pacts 23. Pascoli in Solon makes use of this story. 

Page 70, three lines from the bottom, read glamor like that. 
Paob 87, line 11, for chargee read charters. 

Pace (14. Cf. George Eliot's Middlemarch, "the unattainable 
Sappho's apple that laughs from the topmost bough." 

Page 128, line 19, for maseu a read moacuia. 

Page 130, line 9, for immiata read immixta. 

Page 143, last line and page 144, lines 1, 2, 3, tor da'l read dot. 
Page 19$, read the quotation from Coleridge's ChrUtabd I, 
49-52, not as a title but at follows: 

The on* read leaf, the last of its clan, 

Thai dances at often at done* it can 
Hanging to light, and hanging to high 
On tke topmost twig that look* u p at the sky. 

Dorothy Wordsworth in her "Journal" says that Coleridge 
took this Iron life. 

Page 199, four lines from bottom, for BouUt read Bowie*. 
Page 201, line 8, after Sinpiiw add or "Indian Serenade." 
Page 20fl. Tennyson it referring to Sappho in /Vinces*, 
Protyue U , jewels fine words long 

That on the stretched forefinger of all Time sparkle forever. 
Paob 218, line 20, for plays read play. 

Page 251, line 11, transfer, Afy hoy, from line 12 to end of 
tine 11. 

Paob 270, line 10. for 1898.1922 read 1898-1922. 

Page 270, seven lines from the bottom, for 1924 read 1925. 
Paob 270, four line* from the bottom, for 9f read of. 

Page 271, line 21. for 1923 read 1924. 

Paob 272, delete line 4. 

Plates 22 and 23, interchange the illustrations and leave the 
captions at they are. 
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SAPPHO AND HER 
INFLUENCE 


I. SOME APPRECIATIONS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


T JIE NAME of Sappho will never die. 
Eut it lives in most of the minds that 
know it at ail to-day as hardly mote 
than the hazy nucleus of a ragged fringe sug¬ 
gestive of exotic thoughts ox of sexual perver¬ 
sion. Very seldom does it evoke the vision, of 
a great and pure poetess -with marvellous 
expressions of beauty, gxa.ee p and potter at her 
Command, who not only haunts the dawn of 
Grecian Lyric poetry hut lives in scattered and 
broken lights that glint from vases and papyri 
and from the pages of cold grammarians and 
warm admirers, whose eulogies we would gladly 
trade fox the unrecorded poems which they 
quote so meagetly. Sappho has furnished the 
title of such a novel as Baudot’s Sepke, It 
figures in suggestive moving pictures. 1 The 

[3] 


SAPPHO AND HIB IJlFlDENCB 

^me will PM*™ FK*t^ “ 

r a boat such aa the yacht *uh 

Dwglu tended the American cup m ir 
Thfi modern idea of Sappho truly se™ ^ 

based mainly on frauds J h ° 

L*™* in leant times has done most to de 

Rrade her «ood charter and wbo JJJ “ V' 

L to that "'the word Sappho itself by the 

lor^ of robing descent through *&> 13 cCU 

also a ibideot of Greek Literature m Greek 
this OMtess Of passion becomes a hv.ng and 
_£T pciMitality, who of aDl the poc^ ^ 
the world, as Symonds ^ '* ^ TjJjf 

every word has a peculiar and ^^akaH 
perfura, a seal of absolute perfect** and 
fnEmitablo E ra« " Sappho” ^.Teanyscnn 
The PrV mats, "hi arts of Brace vied with any 
man/ 1 She is one whoso fervid fragments, as the 
great Irish translator of the Odes of Anacreon 

Li the Thomas Kuore, says in 

his EKJtip^ in Creese, 

Stilt, like tf srhiti of Creek Fire, 

Undying, seen the wave, 

Barr. on thro' tim end ne'er expire, 

UJ 


SOME *P T JtE- ATt-0 NS 

a prophecy still true even in this material¬ 
istic day. Sappho, herself had intimations 
of immortality, far she writes with perfect 
beauty and modesty: 

ftfp&TXffdai T^'ii ifmfit n'ftJ Eff'f fjKP h-ftjituv 
I j ay iLiw-f one w - 1 fi'+ think of tu hortajUr. 

This brief, pellucid verse Swinburne in his 
Attad&rin has distorted into the gorgeous such 
tienal rhetoric of fourteen ve:&es- But its own 
quiet prophecy stands £ocd to-day* A frag¬ 
ment first published in 1922 1 also seems to 
make her say:. 

aHci y& great 

glory ir-iW eOmt U> thtt lrt all flaces 
where FhaMhon 
and ettn in Aeheret i\s halls 
[fflou shall he hanPrpd,^ 

In general, antiquity thought of her as u the 
poetess' 1 ^ TDi-g-rpm, 3 just as Professor 

Harmon has recently shown 4 that “the poet 1 ' 1 
in ancient literature means Homer. Down to 
the present day Sappho has kept the definite 
article which antiquity gave her and has been 
called ike poetess, though we must be careful to 
test a Writer’s use of the term. Therefore, we 

[5] 





5 AFPII 0 AND HER INFLUENCE 

must mot understand by the absence of an y 
added epithet, as Wharton does, that Tennyson 
rates her higher than all other pacts, merely 
because In Lodaley Sail, Sixty Yms After he 
speaks Of Sappho 09 "The P«c haviu s &&& 
her in his youth "The Ancient Poetess/' 6 — 
for he speaks of Ilnnte as 1 ' The Poet,, 
when in Locksley Hall he says, " this 3s truth 
the poet sings/' and then cites verse iai of the 
inferno. It is rare, however, even in metflern 
times to find Sappho classed with any Other 
poet as a peer, as in the beautiful tribute To 
Christina Rossetti of William Watson, one of 
the best modern writer of epigrams, where. 
Mis. Browning and Sappho are the two other 
women referred to: 

Sofl^ireir, i'h alt Hints ended m ?d &t£V4j 
Tfey billowy'bosom'i ftfttffl art itof three. 

Of time sweet pars, tht £rsrj if peed fl’er one; 
Afjrf blue ofwW the other ii the 

In indent days Pfnytus (ist cent. A.u.) com¬ 
posed ihls epigram: 6 

TAi'f tomb rtttals mUrre Sappho't ashu ire. 

But her nftti words of »$«&» ne'er infl (Rt- 
(LOBC Uaeves) 


[M 


SOME APPRECIATIONS 

Tullius Laureas, who wrote both in Greek and 
Latjn about 60 B.c.,puts into her mouth the 
following: *' When you pass my Aeolian grave, 
stronger, call not the songstress of Nfytilcnc 
dead- For ’tis true this tomh was built by the 
hands of men, and such works of humankind 
sink swiftly into oblivion] yet if you ask after 
me for the sake of the holy Muses from each 
of whom I have taken a Sower for my posy of 
nine, you shall know that I have escaped the 
darkness of Death, and no SU11 shall ever rise 
that keepeth not the name of the lyrist Sappho. JJ 
(Edmonds, with variations.) 

PosidippLis T (a^o fit ) says; 

SayfAfl'i Vftflh, SptsHHf jhlf« °j deer 

Y a liftgtr with us end wM linger long. 

(T. Davidson) 

Horace 3 snys^ 

VH trniqut commissi calorw 
Atoluse fidibuf ptteUaC- 

That inadequate and misleading metaphor of 
fire, as Mackail says, recurs in all her eulogists. 

rvpl ^3irrtr(«, "hex words arc 
mingled with fire,” writes Plutarch* but the 
iJ fire fr of the burning Sappho is not raging hot, 
it is an un^corching calm, brilliant lustre that 

[?I 
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mates other poetry seem cold by oompvfoui- 
No wonder that Herrocdma* 15 (about 290 b,c } 
called her "that nightingale of hymns" and 
Lucian 11 r 'the honeyed boast of the Lesbians.'' 
Strabo (i A.&.) aaLd: “Sappho is A marvellous 
creature (flagiMTilr ti history you 

will find no woman who can challenge compart- 
son with her even in the slightest degree--" 
Anliputcr of ThcssaJoiuca (10 fl-c.) named 
Sappho as one of the nine poetises who wore 
god-tongued and called her one of the nine 
muses; "The female Homer: Sappho pride 
and choice of Lesbian danacs, whoso lodes have 
earned a name." 11 In another epigram in Lhe 
Anihoi^y,^ probably from the base of a lost 
gtatuc of Sappho in the famous library at Per- 
garaum^ and which Jucundus and Cyrinc wem 
able to die many hundreds nf years later, 
Antipater says, 

Sappto *tr y now*, is snug e'er ltmtfCN held 
As Jar supreme at Timer urea accdled. 

(Neaves) 

i'.jme tfoughtUsily proclaim Ikt mwJtf vine; 

A iewtA ii Lesbian Sapph S, maid divine, 

are the words of Plato in Lord Neaves’ transla¬ 
tion of an epigram of which Vifikmowitz u now 
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SOME APPRECIATIONS 

timidly defend & the genuineness, Anlipater of 
Sid on {150 J5.c,) In. his encomium on Sappho 
tells liow 

Autosc tneat st ized if jsemosya £ 
hi Sappho's honey'd song: 

^W'haf, does a tenth mused then, cried the, 

1 To mortal men beiongf ’ 

(Wellesley) 

He also speaks 1T of Sappho as " one that is 
&ung for a mortal Mu&e among Muses immorlall 
, , , a delight unto Greece." Dio&coritEes 13 
(iScB.c.) says: "Sappho, thou Muse of Aeolian 
Exesus, sweetest Of all lovt-pillows unto the 
burning yon ng, sure am I that Plena Or ivied 
Helicon must honour tlice, along with the 
Muses, seeing that thy spirit is their Spirt t.” 
Again j in an anonymous epigram Le it is said; 
“her song will seem Calliope’s own voice." 
Another Writer, 10 JlEso anonymOU&j discussing 
the nine lyric poets, says; 

Sappho U'Oidd make a ninth; bad jTtfer she 
Among the Musts, a tenth Masse to be, 

(XeavejS) 

CatuElus iL speaks of the S&ppittca Musct, and 
Ausonius in Epigram XXXII calls her Lesbia 
Pier its Sappho SQr&r ttddifa Musis. 71 

If we turn now from the praise of the an- 

[9l 



5APFH0 AND HIE INFLUENCE 

dents 10 modern literary critics of da»k 
■on shall not find any depiction but rather 
an enhancing of that ancient praise. The Cl^c 
titrate of Sappho holds its *m and more 
than holds it to-day. J A- K. Thomson m lus 
Gr«ti and Barbarians* says: "Liindor >* not 
Greek any more than Lw>nte de Lisle is Gre*k, 

, they have not the banked and mw&rd- 
bumina fire which makes Sappho so different. 
MMfcftil speaks Of "the feeling expressed m 
splendid but baldly exaggerated language by 
Swinburne, jh that early poem where, nlnne 
among the modems, he has mastered ar.d ftU 
but reproduced one of her favourite metres, the 
Sopphfc stanta which she invented and to which 
she gave her name" 

hh the »np* tl ah the itHfa, the paulM( 

A It the Ijhcs wepti listening; Stek ttftf dDgKi**, 
Sii„w! the mmti nine Mum about A polk-: 

I'tar irflj Ibn, 

VrkfftMu Uttik sang wonderful Unrigs they hr Jf> iw/- 
A h t iht fenth, the In Wfctf the nine were ideal, 
H tnt endured the sound of her Long fa weeping; 

Laurel fry laurel, 

faded fill their crowns; but about her fathead 
SAfl.De a ligfH 4 fa as a crown fa ever. 

[ I°1 
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Swinburne himself was thoroughly steeped 
in Sappho Whom he considered "the f™P™» 
success, the final achievement of the poetic art. 
He laid abounding tribute at her feet both m 
verse and prose. In an appreciation first pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1514 in The Living 
he says: "Judging even from the mutilated 
fragments fatten within our reach from the 
broken altar of her sacrifice of song, I for one 
have always agreed with all Grecian tradition 
in thinking Sappho to he beyond all question 
and comparison the very greatest peel that ever 
lived. Aeschylus is the greatest poet who ever 
was also a prophet; Shakespeare u the greatest 
dramatist who over was also a prat, but Sappho 
is amply nothing less — as she h certainly 
nothing more—than die greatest poet who 
ever was at alL Such at least is the simple and 
sincere profession of my lifelong faith.’ Alfred 
Noyes recognizes in Swinburne's praise e( 
Sappho a spirit which would make them con¬ 
genial companions in another world, when in 
the poem In Menu>ry of Swinburne he writes: 

Tiititt, |fit stortn-bird 7 tttghiingot* -to-i tied , 

B rtfAer ej Sappho, the teas reclaim.’ 

Ajfi upon age have the great WW rtStd 
Mini tuiJA. her miitie, aflame; 

[II 3 
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TAw, Wm loo, shall titdr glory enfold, 

Lai with thy ititwatinged fame. 

thro' the yaps, fleets the SH-hird't v aig: 
SflppJlO'j 0^ old time, cgvee, — ah, hark! 

Stf did ke love her of old and singl 
Listen, be flies iff fur, beck thtt* the dark! 
Sappho, oE cJd time, onoe . - - Fea, Spring 
Colli him home to her, hark! 

Sappho, Ipftg since, in the yeaTS far sped, 
Sapphoj £ Loved thet! Did I not stem 
Toiterllng only of earih ? 1 hove fled, 

Fled to thee t sister. Time it fl dreamt 
Shelley if hpc 1 oith m! Death lief dead! 

A h, how the bright hooves gleam . 

Wit ipftj the eage-door, idly smnging; 

April touched me and whispered ‘Come.’ 

CN ond a%<oy to the great deep tcfegftg, 

Strier, I flashed to thee over Ihefoam t 
Out to the Sea of Eternity, singing 
* Mather, thy child oe/meL home.’ 

J. W. Mack all echoes Swinburne’s high 
prassc: “Many women have written pretty 
Anti some b*ve written poetry of high merit 
and KtMKfte beauty. Ent no other woman can 
claim an assured place in the first rank of 
poets' 1 .... '’The w)e woman of any age or 


SOME APPRECIATIONS 

country who gained and still holds an unchal¬ 
lenged place in the first rank of the world's 
poctSj she is also one of the few poets of whom 
it may be siud with confidence that they hold 
of none and borrow of none, arid that their 
poetry is, hi some unique way, an immediate 
inspiration.” 

Many another modern critic ranks Sappho as 
supreme. Typical are such eulogies as " Sappho, 
the most famous of ali women" (Aldington), or 
11 Sappho, incomparably the greatest poetess the 
world has ever seen 1 * (Watts-Dunton in ninth 
ed. Entyckpadia Britannica). 


U3] 



It. S APPHO'S LIFE, LESP US, HER 
LOVE-AFFAIRS, HER PERSONALITY 
AND PUPILS 

I T IS my purpose in the lima tctl Spate it t my 
disposal !o show in i general way, since it 
will not be possible to go into details, the 
truth of Sappho’s prophecy that men Would 
Lhiok of btr M in after-times; to show her im¬ 
portance as a woman and poetess and our debt 
to her, and also to give my readers some ac¬ 
quaintance with the real and the unreal Sappho 
so that tfiEy can judge how much is fact and 
how much, is fancy in what they hear and read 
about Sappho, Lhu& proving again that the warp 
and woof of literature can not be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the original Greek threads. 
This ch apter will consider Sappho's Life, 
Unfortunately we know little of Sappho her- 
self, and about that little there is doubt. Even 
the ancient Uvea of Sappho arc lost- Tf we had 
Chlmacl con’s work on Sappho,® or the exegesis 
of Sappho and Alcaeus M by Oallias Of Mylilenc, 
or the hook on Sappho's metres by Draeon of 
£tratonicea f wc should not be left so in the dark; 

I Hi 


Sappho’s life 

but all these have perished ot, what comes to 
the same thing, arc undiscovered, Lite Homer, 
Sappho gives us almost no definite information 
about herself, and we mutt depend un late lexicog¬ 
raphers, commentators, and imitators. Villain¬ 
ous stories arose about her and gathered added 
vilenaa till they reached adimax in the licentious 
Latin of Ovid, especially as seen in Pope's trans¬ 
lation of the epistle of Sappho to Phaon. 

Sappho came ol a noble family belonging to 
an Aeolian colony in the Troutl. Though Suldas 
gives tight possible Lies for the name of Sappho- s 
father, the mast probable is Sc&nuuidronymuS, 
a good Asia Miner name vouched for by Herodo¬ 
tus, Aelian and other ancient writers and now 
confirmed by a recently discovered papyrus . 3 
He was rich and noble and probably a wine- 
merchant. He died, according to Ovid,* when 
Sappho's eldest child was six years of age- 

Her mother's name, says Suidas, was Clefs," 
Commentators assume that she was living when 
Sappho began to write poetry because of the 
reference to *' mother Jh m the "Spinner in 
Love"; but this may be an impersonal poem, 
According to Lhe Grech custom of naming the 
child after a grandparent the poetess called her 
only daughter Cle'is. 

1 - 5 ] 
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The poetess had three brothers, Charaxu&, 
Larichus, who held the aristocratic office of cup¬ 
bearer in the Frytaneum to the highest officials 
of MytEIcnc, and, according to Suldas, a third 
brother, EurygySusi” of whom nothing is k nown, 

Alhenaeus tells us that the beautiful Sappho 
often sang the praises of her brother Lariehusr 
and the name was handed down in families of 
Mytilene, for It occurs in a Pricne inscription M 
as the name of the father of a friend of Alexan¬ 
der who Was named EurygyEus. T his shows the 
fami ly tradition and how descendants of Sappho's 
family attained high ranks in Alexander's army. 

Gbaraxus, the eldest brother as we now know, 
n sailed to Egypt and as an associate with a 
certain Bortchi spent very much money oil 
her,” aecordlng to the recently found late papy¬ 
rus biography. Charaxus had strayed from 
home about 57a and sailed as 1 merchant to 
Naucrads, the great Greek pnrt colony estab¬ 
lished in the delta of the Nile under conditions 
similar to those of China's treaty-ports. There 
he was bartering Lesbian wine, Horace's imw- 
ettiiti fHttuia Labii, for loveliness and pleasures, 
when he felt in love with and ransomed the 
beautiful Thracian courtesan, the world-ie- 
aowded Eferaf.pwrtdGtnrf. She was called Dorichi 
[ 16] 
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by Sapphn according to the Augustan geogra¬ 
pher, Strabo, but Herodotus names her Rho- 
dopis, rosy-rbected^ and evidently thought she 
bad contributed 10 Delphi®* the collection ol 
ehelhk&i or iron spits,, the small change of 
ancient days before coin money was used to 
any great extent, Herodotus, the only writer 
preserved before 400 n.c. who gives us any 
details about Sappho tells the story and how 
the sister roundly rebuked her brother in a 
poem. Some four hundred years later Strabo, 
adding a legend which recalls that of Cinderella, 
repeats the story and it is retold by Athenaeus 
after another two hundred years- In our own 
day it has slightly influenced William Morris 
in the jEu rthly Parodist- Exccp t for archaeology, 
however, we should Sever have heard Sappho's 
own words. About 1S9& the sands of Egypt 
gave up five mutilated stanzas of this poem 
which scholars had for many a year longed to 
hear, but the beginnings of the lines are gone 
and only a few letters of the last stanza remain. 
My own interest in Sappho dates from that very 
year when I wrote for Professor Edward Capps, 
then of tire University of Chicago, a detailed 
seminary paper 00 The Nereid Ode , and for the 
twenty-five years since I have heen gathering 
[i?] 
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material about Sappho. We must be careful 
not fa accept as certainly Sappho's, especially 
tlie un-Sapphic Idea of the last stanza, the 
restorations of Wilaraowltz, Edmonds, and a 
bast of other scholars, who have changed thetr 
own conjectures several times. Wllamowitz 
goes, so far as to think that the words apply to 
Lmicbus, but most critics have restored them 
with reference to Charaaus, I give a version 
which I have based on Edmonds’ latest and 
revised tent, 11 taking a model from the stanza 
used by Tennyson bt his Police of A rl. 

In oiferiiig a new translation of such songs 
ss these it should be fully realised that ho 
translation of a really beautiful poem can pos* 
sibly represent the original In any fair or com¬ 
plete fashion. Unfortunately languages differ; 
and jn translating a single word of Sappho into 
a wend of English which fairly represents its 
meaning, one may easily have lust the musical 
charm of the original, and still further be may 
have broken up the general charm or spirit 
which the word has because of its associations 
with the spirit of the whole snug. It ought to 
be dear that in preserving the literal meanings 
of tbe words in a song tbe translator may be 
compelled to part in large measure with the 
E iS] 
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musical note that comes from assonance, allit¬ 
eration, and association; or again that in ren¬ 
dering the music as Swinburne eouid do, he may 
have diluted or even lost the real meaning and 
spirit oi the poem; and finally that, though the 
spirit of the potm may be seized ever so effec¬ 
tively, the working out of the details of music 
and meaning may fail to respond to those of 
the original. 01 course a sunlit measure of 
successful representation may be attained. But 
whatever poetical value anyone senses In these 
translations must be almost indefinitely height¬ 
ened by imagination, if the beauty, grace, and 
power of the original are to be realized. Why 
then translate at all? Wei, just because of a 
desire to make an English reader share even in 
a smal measure the pleasure the translator feels 
in ibe original and to furnish him with paths 
along which his imagination may lawfully climb 
toward the height reached by tins strangely 
gifted woman's pen. 

TO THE NEREIDS 

0 ALL ye Nereids cnnvtted with goido/t hair 
Sly hrSlhtf bring, bask /jiimf, 7 pray. 

His heart's true wish hath goad and fair 
Accomplished, aery tuny, 

[ 19 J 
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May he fa form# errors make amend — 

1/ etsct to sits kis fret did go — 
lifiiiHtfc a joy j to Miyfrteid, 

A grief to every foe, 

0 rttay .jwr house through no matt iff shame, 

0 may ite mrcp fcf glad to bring 
Smw share of honor iff his sifter's namt- 
Her heart with joy 1 will sing. 

Some fonts words there were Ikait passed Up, — 
Yet me the wrath of lose modeftere* 

And him resentful,‘-juft as he took skip, 

When to the quick did pierce 
My song-shaft sharp. Be. sought to crash my 
heart, — 

N of distant iff the feasting day 
VV.fusw chit welcome on Aijr fellows' part, 

Stoif laugh all osroth asuayt 
And may 0 wife , if he desires, found 
la mBffib due, with worthy rite — 

EwJ as jor Shoe, thou female hound, 

Baleful arsd evil sprite, 

Set to the ground tlsy low malodorous snout 
And in my brclher go his way 
Whilst thou, along thy Wfo*i paths, track out 
The trad of meaner prey. 

(D. M. 3 L] 

Tn tills letter, handed perhaps to ChariXUS 
on his return ficwm Egypt, the tone is that oi 
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reconciliation rather than t,haL of rebuke, and 
the rebuke itself may be found in a fragment 
oi another tetter. If EchtOIld5 f restoration 13 
anywhere sear the truth. 11 

You seek Ike false and shun ihc irue t 
And bid your friends go hang for you. 

And grieoe mo in yQ\tr pride and say 
I bring yOH i'mme. C : o t have your wy, 

A«d flaunt me till yott r ve had yatir pH; 

1 have rw fears and r.ever will 
F or Ike anger of a child. 

(E DMOKiJS) 

"Sappho," or "Sapho,““ as the name appears 
on vases and papyri, or " Psappho,” as Coins 
and vases have it, or “Psappha," as she herself 
spelled it in her soft Aeolic dialect, is perhaps 
a nom de plume, — the word meaning lapis laz¬ 
uli. According to Athenaeus aT (who wrote at 
the beginning of the third century A.U,) she 
lived in the time of the father of Croesus, ATyat- 
tes, who reigned over Lydia from 62S to 560 d.c. 
Jeremiah, Nebuchadnezzar, and at Rome Tar- 
quinius Friicus were her contemporaries- Sai¬ 
das, a Greek lexicographer of the tenth century 
A.fi-, says that she flourished about the 4Jtid 
Olympiad (612-60S E-C-) , u along with AlcacUS and 
Stesichorus and Pfttacus, 1 * (PI. 2} the litter, one 
[ 21 ] 
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■□f the seven wise men of Greece anti lord of L«- 
Ems. This would indicate that she was then in 
her poetic prime, II SO, she must have been born 
about 630 n c, or earlier. Maetail dittt her 
birth as far back as the middle of the seventh, 
century. These early dates given above arc 
amply -confirmed by her explicit reference to 
Sardis and by bar descriptions of the Eimiriona 
life of the Lydians (E.® so, 3&j f&, etc.) 
which have lately been made 50 realistic by the 
American excavations with their finds of gold 
staters of Croesus, beautiful Lydian seals, 
jewelry, pottery, and inscriptions. 

In the seventh century after the founding of 
Nnueraiis, about 650 B.C., many Mytiienae&ns 
mi grated to Naucratis and engaged Sn trade in 
wine and other products.* 1 Among these was 
included, as Herodotus' story shows, $appho f s 
brother Charaxus; the mention of his name 
furnishes a further confirmation of the date we 
have assumed, and proves that Sappho lived at 
least after 571 b.c., the year of the accession to 
the throne of Egypt of Amasis, in whose reign 
Herodotus 11 says that ftlicdopls flourished. 
This would make Sappho’s age at the time about 
sixty and justify the epithet of "old 3 ’ which 
she applies to herself In the poem given in 
[21] 
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Edmonds ^9, Fragmen 14 a Eu Edmonds seem s to 
&ay " Age new causcth a thousand twisted wrin¬ 
kles to make their track along my face-” 44 Sto- 
haous ** tells how one evening over the wine 
Solon’s nephew, Excccstidcs., sang to him a song 
by Sappho, and Solon requested him to teach it 
to him that he mig ht leans it before he died. 
New Solon was one of the seven to whom 
Pittacus also h^onged. He died about 559 b.c. 
at the age of eighty, and the incident serves to 
indicate that Sappho’s poems were coming into 
vogue among the veung Athenians in Solon’s 
old age. 

Sappho’s birthplace was Eresus 44 the bit Eh- 
place also of Aristotle’s famous pupil Theo¬ 
phrastus, She early moved to Mytiiene (Pi. 3), 
chief city of Lc-ibus. Lesbus had been renowned 
for lovely ladies from Homer’s day, when beauty 
contests were held there, as they have been 
down to the present time. It had also been 
famous from early days for its sweet wine. 
Many an ancient author speaks of this whole¬ 
some tipple, and to-day a thirsty traveller is 
delighted to sit in a cafe an the quay and drink 
a glass of the fine modern ttfimeri ftp MtniMiTfr, 

Leshas was so near to Lydis. that it could not 
help absorbing some of the Ionian and Lydian 

[a 3 ] 
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luxury, No cme lias better described the 
poaUioa of Lesions in Greet literature than 
Symonds:* 

11 For a certain space of time the A-coli-MiS OCCU-- 
pied the very foreground of Greek literature, and 
Eased nut with a brilliance of lyrical splendor that 
has never been surpassed. There seems to have 
been something passionate and intense ill their 
[emporamentj which made the emotions of the 
Honan and the Ionian feeble by comparison, 
LesljCS, the Centre of Aeolian culture, was the 
island of overmaster ng passions I the personality 
of the Greek race burned there with a fierce and 
steady flame of non cent rated feeling. The energies 
which the Ionian* divided between pleasure, poli¬ 
tics, trjtflc, legislation, science, atld the aits, and 
which the Dorians turned to war and statecraft and 
social economy, were restrained by the Aeolian* 
within the sphere of individual emotions, ready to- 
burst forth volcanically, Nowhere in any Age of 
Greek history, or in any part of Helios, did the love 
of physical beauty, the tensihiliLy to radiant scenes 
Of naLuie, the consuming fervor of petSrmal feeling, 
assume such, grand proportions and receive so illus¬ 
trious an KprSifion as they did in LabeO- At 
firal thas passion blossomed into the most exquisite 
lyrical poetry that the world has known; this wag 
the flower-time of the Aeolians, their brief and 
brilliant spring- But the fruit it bote was bitter 
and rotten, Lesbos became a byword for corrup¬ 
tion. The posaions which for a molOch l had flamed 
Into the gorgeoasness of itt, hurning their envelope 
of words iu:d images, remained a mere furnace of 
sensuality, from which no expression of the divine 
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in human life could be expected, In this the Legist) 
po«ta were not incite the EruvenfaJ troubadours, 
who marie a literature dE love, or the Venetian 
painters, who based tlidr art upon, the beauty of 
color, the voluptuous charms of the llesh. In each 
ease the motive of enthusiastic passion sufficed to 
product a d&irling result. Eut as SOt>u as its (resh- 
ness was exhausted there was nothing left for 3* t to 
live on, and mere decadence to sensuality ensued." 

cl Several circurnstances contributed to aid the 
development of lyric poetry in Lesbos- The cus¬ 
toms of the Acolians permitted mure social and 
domestic freedom than was common in Greece, 
Aeolhtn women were not confined to the harem 
like Iordans, Of subjected to the rigorous discipline 
of the Spartans. While mixing Freely with male 
society, they were highly erlucated. And accustomed 
to fltQRS their sentiments to An extent unknown 
elsewhere in history — until, indeed, the present 
time, The Lesbian ladies applied themselves auo- 
cessfoUy to literature. They formed dubs for the 
cultivation of pretty and music. They studied the 
arts Of beauty, and sought to refine metrical forms 
and diction- Nor did they confine* themselves to 
the scientific side of art. Unrestrained by public 
opinion, and passionate fur the beautiful, they 
cultivated their senses and emotions, and indulged 
thdr wildest passions. All the luxuries and de- 
gucits of life which that climate and the rich 
valleys of Lesbos could afford were at their dis¬ 
posal; exquisite gardens, where the rose and hya¬ 
cinth spread perfume; river-beds ablaze wlLlt the 
oleander and wild pomegranate; dttve-groves and 
fountains, where die cyclamen said violet flowered 
with featherymaidcn-hmrj: pine Lree-shadowed coves, 

[= 5 ] 
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ffhc „ they might bathe in the aha d a. tidckss 
fruits seen as Ofdy the southern sun Mid s*r- 
wind can mature; naMt cliffs. Starred wila jonquil 
aTW | anemone in spring atomalic With myrtle and 
kntisk and samphire and wild rascma^ throng 
ftll the months; nightingale; that sanR in May; 
limplea dim With dusty gold and bright with 
jvwy; Statues and ftttcocs d heroic forms. Ill 
such ™ aa these the Uabiurt PO<*> 1 M> and 
thought Of love. When we read their poems, we 
seem tB hive the perfumes, colors, sounds, and 
lights of that hwuriiMiS land distilled in verse, 
tier was a brief but biting winter wanting to give 
tone to their nerves, and. by contrast with the 
summer, to prevent the palling of so much mry 
(in E^ted, senses- The voluptuousness ofAecJian 
pot try is not fike that of Peisian or Arabian art- ■ 
STii Greet in its sdl-reatraint, proportion, tacL 
We hud nothing burdensome in its sweetness. All 
15 » rhythmically and sublimely ordered Eft the 
ixjcmS of Sapp^ that Supreme art lends solemnity 
and grandeur to the tipieSSion of unmitigated 
passion-' 1 


A young woman of good birth in sudi sur¬ 
roundings would be sure to have her loYfrofiairs. 
When Sappho was at the height of her fame in 
young womanhood, the poet Alcaeus, her towns¬ 
man,, was also in his glory. Wc are not told 
whether he was older or younger than she, hut 
probably Sappho was the older arid lived before 
the political disorders which led to her exile from 
LeabuSr Alcaeus was said, perhaps wrongly, to 
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be her lover. The story is based on the verses 
quoted by Aristotle in his Rluforic? "pure 
Sappho, violet-weaving and gently smiling, I 
would fain tell you something did not shame 
prevent me,” to whith Sappho replied t ” If your 
desire were of things good or fair, end your 
tongue were not mixing a draught of iU words, 
(hen would not shame possess your eye, but 
you would make your plea outright {Ed¬ 
monds), Tradition even in classic times repre¬ 
sented her as beloved by Anacreon also, 43 but 
the bard of Teas flourished at least fifty years 
after the Lesbian poetess. Archilochus and 
Hipponax, the famous iambic satiric poets, the 
former dead before Sappho was born, the latter 
born after she was dead, were also represented 
as her lovers by I>5ph^lu3 h ,^ ' , the Athenian comic 
playwright in his play Sappho- But as Athe- 
naeus in the third century A-D, said, "I rather 
fancy he was joking." 

Mackail says that rr she was married and had 
one OI more children,” and many of the new 
fragments, as well as Ovid, indicate this. A 
fragment long known say*: 

I have a imtiS, a bonny maid, 

Aj dainty as ike g$fdm flau&rs, 

My darling CWf, Wore I paid 

[a? ] 
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Mi Lydia, and the lately bovxri 
Of Cyfitm, 'tuauid not buy fttj ftiastf. 

(Tucker) 

Professor Prentice 1 *' translates this fragment 
(E- " there is a pretty liLtle girl named 

CteJswhom I love,” etc,, and says that it does 
ret rtFer to her own daughter. Eufc there is 
no word for love in the Grech passage, and the 
ancient interpretation of Maximus of Tyre 11 is 
preferably especial]/ as Clrfs is definitely men¬ 
tioned by Suidas and as ttlC name reappears B£ 
that oE a young woman in another of the old 
fragments auid in one of the. new pieces” The 
matter seems now to be settled by the recent 
discovery on a papyrus (about 4oe a.uJ of a 
new late prose biography of Sappho which is 
so important a source for her life that a literal 
translation of it is here given, especially as it 
is not in Edmonds' Lyra Grcecfl-* 1 
“Sappho by birth was a Lesbian and of the 
city of 3IyUlenc and her father was Scamandrus 
Or aecording to Home Scamandronymus.. And 
she had three brothers, EutygyiUS, Lirichus, 
and the eldest, Cbaraxus, who sailed to Egypt 
and as an associate with ft certain Dorictia spent 
very much on hpr; but Sappho loved more 



Larichus, who was young. She had a daughter 
Gels with the same name as her own mother. 
She has been accused by some of being ■dis¬ 
orderly in character and of being a WOTtfan-lnver. 
Ia shape she seems to have proved contemptible 
and Ugly, for in completion she was dark* and 
in stature she was very small j and the same 
has. happened in the ease of . , , who was 
undersized“ 

The man whom Sappho married, she herself 
also being a person of some means f was said to 
be Ccrcylas, a man of great wealth from the 
island of Andrus. Ceroylas sounds like con¬ 
cocted comic chaff, but we can believe enough 
of the tradition to say that she was married. A 
Russian scholar H made her a widow at thsrty- 
jive. K Thereafter she sought for iove and 
companionship among the girls whom she. made 
members of her salon and instructed in the arts. 

Sappho mast have had a wonderful person¬ 
ality or she could not have attracted so many pu¬ 
pils and companions whom she trained to chant 
or sing in the choruses for the marriage ceremony 
and for other occasions- She was president of 
the world's first woman’s dub, It was a Mam 
or a kind oi sacred sorority to which the mem¬ 
bers were bound by special lies and regulations. 

1 ^} 
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We hive a tonj list of tic members who were 
her friends and pupils, not t>nly fr™ Leabus 
but from MilfihBs Colophon, FunphylEa, and 
evfiti Salamis and Athens. For »me oE them 
she bad an ardent passion- When they left ber r 
she missed them terribly (E. 43 ? 44 ? 4 &)* 1 ^ 
!t passible far any maid on earth to be far apart 
from the woman, she loves?" She was so jeal¬ 
ous at times tint she spited her wrath on her 
rivals., especially GnrgO and Andromeda- She 
i'had enough of Gorge,'" and she scolds Atlhis 
for having come to hate the thought of her and 
for flitting after Andromeda in her stead (£. 55, 
fli). So id as tells 03 that she had three com¬ 
panions or friends, Atthis, Tdcsippa, and Meg- 
ara, to whom she was. slanderously declared to 
he attached by an impure affection; and tint 
her pupils or disciples were Anagora (Anactoria) 
of Miletus, Gongyla (the dumpling) of Colo¬ 
phon, Euncica of Saiamis. Ovid mentions 
Atthia, Cydro, and Anactcria, the name which 
Swinburne took for his poem in which he welded 
together many of Sappho^ fragments with fine 
expression and passionate thought. Maximus 
oF Tyre {utiv, saySL "What AldMades, 
Charmides, and Fhaedrus were to Socrates, 
Gyrinna? AUhis and Anattoria were to Sappho, 
[30] 


and what his rival craftsmen, Prodlcus, Goigias, 
Thrasymachus and Protagoras were to Socra¬ 
tes, that Gorge and Andromeda were to Sappho, 
who some Limes takes them lu task and at others 
refutes them and dissembles with them exactly 
like Socrates'" (Edmonds). Philostratus in his 
Life of Apollonius of Tyatw u tells of Sappho"? 
brilliant pupil Damopbyla of PamphyUiL who is 
Said to have had .girl-companions like Sappho 
and to have composed love-poems and hymns 
just as she did, with adaptations from the lec¬ 
tures of her professor. Her OWil fragments 
mention An&CtOna, Atthls, Gongyla, Gyrinno 
(which perhaps mean? Little Tadpole), 
“Mnasidfca, of fairer form than the dainty 
Gyrinno” (E, 115), and possibly Eranna. 117 
One fragment says, “Well did I teach Hero of 
Gyara, the fleetly-running maid" (E. 73). If 
this is the famous I-Iero of the Hero and Leander 
story so often pictured In Greek art and on coins 
of Abydus, Sappho knew the story of two kiftg h 5 
children who loved one another long before the 
days of the painter Apelles.” Sappho’s school 
of poetry in modem times his been prettily 
pictured in a painting by Hector Leroux (p. 11S), 
but the best representation of what her school 
may have been is given by Alma Tadema (PL l) 
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in his academic and (earned classical painting 
Sappho” in the Walters' An Gallery in Bale!- 
more. Archaic Greek inscriptions, of interest 
U> the specialist (n epigtaphy, can be read on 
the marble scats of the ttefttrt at MytHene 
represented in the picture,—the names of Emma 
of Teles, GyrinnO, Anactoria of Mitchis, Attbis, 
Gongyla of Colophon, Dika (short for Mnasl- 
dica) and others, I quetc the beautiful ap¬ 
preciation which Professor Gddersleeve has 
published:** 

f, A scmi-Ciictc Of inuUe seats, veined and 
Stained, a screen of olive trees that fling their 
branches against the sty, and against the sapphire 
seas, a singing man, ft. listening_ woman, whose 
listening is so ll, tense that nothing else tn the 
picture acorns to listen — not the wreathed girl in 
(toured robe who stands by her and reate her hand 
familiarly on her shoulder. Not she, for though 
she holds a send in her Other hand, the full face, 
[he round eyes, allow a soul that matches wreathed 
bead ftftd flowered robe. She ia the pride d life. 
Nor she oO the upper seat, who props her chin with 
her hand and partly hides her mouth with her lingers 
and Lett by viaion reach into the distance of her 
own maatogs- Nor her neighbor whose composed 
attitude is that of a regular church-goer who has 
learned the art of sitting still and thl ntin g of 
nothing. Nor yet the remotest figure — she who 
has thrown her Jims carelessly on the back of the 
scat ftivd is looking Wit on the waters as if they 
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would hrlng her something. A critic tcEis u£ that 
the object of the poet is to enlist Sappho’s support 
in a political scheme of which he is the leafier, if 
not the chief prophet, and he has come to Sappho's 
school in Leuos with the hope of securing another 
voice stnd other songs to advocate the views of his 
party. The critic seem a to have been in the artist's 
setretj and yet Alma Tadcma painted better than 
he know. Alhaios is not trying to win Sappho's 
help in campaign lyrics. The young poet ia singing 
to the pries teas of the Muses i new song with a 
new rhythm, and as she hears it, she feds that 
there is a strain ol balanced strength in it she has 
not reached: it is the first revelation to her of the 
rhythm that mOS-tCrS her own. True, when AEk&ioS- 
afterwards sought not her help in politics, but her 
heart in love, and wooed her in that rhythm, she 
too had caught the music and answered him in his 
own music." 
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Ill THE LEGENDARY FRINGE 

Sappho's Physical AmeueaNce, The Pwaon 
Story,, The Vice Idea 

S O FAR we have been dealing with 
ascertained facts, reasonable inferences as 
to other facts, and Strong probabilities: 
in a word, with the real Sappho so far as bet 
history can be made out with at lcaa-. somte 
miasm of certainty. There is, however, a 
legend ary Fringe attaching to every great out¬ 
standing peiWHuUUy. It is one of the penalties 
of personal or literary greatness to become the 
centre of fanciful stories, personal detraction, 
misrepresentation, and wild legends often con¬ 
ceived in a most grotesque and improbable 
fashion. To ail this Sappho is no exception. 
First the question will be discussed whether she 
was 4 dwarf- The famous and far-flung story 
of Phson and the Lcucadian leap will then 
claim nur mention, and thirdly a word must be 
said about her character. 

According to ‘Damodiaris “ Sappho had a 
beautiful face and bright eyes- The famous 
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line of Alcaeus refers to her gentle smile. So 
Burns in his Pastoral Poetry saya, "In thy sweet 
voice, Barbaulrf, survives even Sappho 1 * Rame." 
Plato calls her beautiful as Roes many another 
writer, though the epithet may refer, as Maximus 
of Tyre says, to the beauty of her lyrics, one of 
which practically says long before Goldsmith, 
* handsome is that handsome does” (E, s&l- 
The word winch Alcaeus employs Roes not nec¬ 
essarily mean that she had violet tresses as 
Edmonds translates it. It has generally been 
rendered as violet-weaving, and it is to be re¬ 
gretted that P- N. Ure without evidence, in hi* 
excellent book entitled The Greek Pena *jwh« 
(London r iqji), tells us that Sappho had black 
hair, even if Mrs- Browning does speak o£ 
rr Sappho, with that gloriole of ebon hair on 
calmed brows, 3 ' Tall blondes were popular in 
ancient days and Sappho was neither divinely 
tall nor most divinely fair. But Hie ancient 
busts, the representations of her as full-sized, 
cm coins of Lesbus and on many Greek vases, 
belie the idea of the rhetorical Maximus of 
Tyre who in the second century a.D. labelled 
her "small and dark," an idea that occurs also 
jn the new papyrus which we have already 
quoted. Some have even interpreted her name 
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as derived from "Little Pebble,” S-e-, 

sli&rt of stature. Undoubtedly the epithet of 
Maiimus reflects the Roman perverted idea 
which finds expression in Ovid's apology 
foi her appearaticc- The scholiast on Lucian's 
Portraits tl is repealing the same source when 
he says “ physically, Sappho was very ill- 
fciYO red, being small and dark, [ike a nightingale 
with ill-shapcn wings unfolding a tiny body/' 
The famous fragment, 

TJili iiute irtoinrty /«*r /pal bight 
CnwiMi bapt tc &Vch Ike sky t 

(Eduqxds) 

may' not refer to Sappho, and if i t does, WO must 
remember, that Edmonds' new reading is doubt¬ 
ful, Perhaps Horace was LhJ tiling of this line 
when he Wrote 15 

jrtWfmi ftriom sidtra mrtice, 

which recalls Tennyson’s 

Old Uoiatxl I »U strike, said .ht, 

T hi tfirr-r with head fHblime. 

{Efeiooue) 

Edmonds forces the meaning of the Greek to 
get even four feet out nf hU new restoration. 
[36] 
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Sappho was surely taller than that and there is 
no evidence earlier than Roman days to justify 
even Swinburne’s 

Tht rttku'i dork body's L&bian looelwKtS 
T hat fold tie fire turtlel. 

In any case Sappho was no dwarf, otherwise 
her deformity would not have escaped the 
notice of the Athenian comic mud-stingers and 
standsl-mongers who did so much to spoil her 
good name- Such is the traditional, not. the 
real, human, historical Sappho of the SWth 
century e.c. 

The story of Sappho's love for Fhaon is 
patently mythological, as indicated by the 
legend oF his transformation by Aphrodite from 
an old man into a handsome youth. There can 
be only slight historic foundation for connect¬ 
ing Sappho with him anti making Sicily the 
scene of their first meeting. An inscription on 
the Farian marble in Oxford says: “When Cri- 
tius? the First was arcbon at Athens Sappho 
fled from Mytilcne and sailed to Sicily.” The 
date is uncertain as there is a lacuna in the 
inscription, but it is between 604 and 594 B.C., 
perhaps about $q&. The recently discovered 
hymn to Hera, Longing jot Lttbm, lends support 
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[fl this Stoll 1 of exile. She may have been 
handed by Httacoa for engaging like Alcaeus 
in political intrigues. She probably returned 
to Lesbua under tlue amnesty of $8*, as her grave 
ls oEten mentioned as in Leshas. There is even 
a tradition preserved by the English traveller 
Focodee tint her own sepulchral urn Was once 
in the Turkish mosque uf the castle of MytLLcnc, 
We have already died one or two fragments 
which seem to show that she had more than 
reached middle age. She was old enough to f»l 
that she should net re-many, especially if she 
had to choose one younger than herself. 13 F rag- 
meal (E 99} is in the style of Shakespeare's 
“Crabbed age and youth cannot live together,” 
Nowhem in her poems is there any evidence 
that she committed suicide for love of Thaon* 
but as her name has started this legend we must 
speak ol it in sonic detail- The famous frag -1 
ment (E, I0S} 3 to judge from tllfc content 
where it is quoted In connection with Socrates 1 
death, seems to give tier last words: HI It is 
nut right that there be mourning in the house 
of poetry; this behts ns not. 1 ' 

Now lut us discuss the supposititious love 
affair, to which we have referred, about which 
I share the undent and medern Lesbian doubt. 
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The ancients tell of Sappbo f g unrequited love 
for the ferryman prototype of St. Christopher, 
the beautiful Phaon, The story is well given 
in Servius J pr&i r of Turpilius J Latin paraphrase 
of Menander, * though he dots not mention 
Sappho by name; "Fbnon, who was a ferry¬ 
man plying for hire between Lesbus (others 
say he was from Chios M ) and the mainland, 
one day ferried over for nothing the God¬ 
dess Venus m the guise of an old woman, and 
received from her for the service an alabaster 
box of unguent, the daily use of which made 
women fall in iove with him. Among those who 
did so was one who in her disappointment h 
said to have thrown herself from Mount Leu- 
catesj and from this cam« the custom now in 
vogue of hiring people once a year to throw them¬ 
selves from that place into the sea, Jl (Edmonds), 
But neither Fhaon nor any tiling connected with 
Fhaon is mentioned in any of Sappho*s frag¬ 
ments, though Francis Fawkes and others have 
connected Fhaon’s name with the Hymn to 
Aphrodite. A writer of the second century b.c., 
Falaephatus,** makes the very inconsistent 
statement that “this is the Phaon in whose 
honor as a lever many a song has been written 
by Sappho. IJ Nor is there any allusion to 
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Sappho's casing her pa™ by leaping from the 
white Lcucadian dlff. Athenaeus * and Suidaa 
go M far as to say that the victim was mother 
Sappho, and even In the [ate lists of Leucadian 
tcapers, in Photius, Sappho is not Included- 
Who first conjured up a Phaon, we know not, 
but the story belongs to folk-lore, and Fhaon 
appears on Greek vases of the time and style 
oi Meidias, who Is dated by most archaeolo¬ 
gists toward the end of the fifth century me., 
much earlier than Plato's play faz n.c.). His 
indifference to the many ladies who are making 
love to him is well portrayed, especially on 
vases (PI-4, j) in Flounce and Palermo (p. 107) aE r 
The fair Fhaon, Aphrodite's shining star (tfaup - 
shining), is only another avatar of Adonis, who 
appears in similar style on similar vases, 
one even found in the same grave with 
a Fhaon vase, Fhaon, I believe, is as 
old as the fifth, century; but the story of 
Sappho's leap transferred to the white clifls in 
the south of the white island of Leucas, 
the modern Cape Bucato, Is later. The Cape 
is also called Santa Maura, some two hundred 
feet hi^h, and even tonfay this rock of despera¬ 
tion is hau n ted by Sappho's ghost and known as 
Sappho's Leap (PI, b), The legend of the Lcs- 
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hian's leap first occurs in the poet of the Old 
Comedy, Plato, who wrote the play called Fk&on. 
Later in the New Comedy, Menander wasprobs> 
hly adorning an old tide to point a contemporary 
moral when he produced his Leucadia of which 
Turpilius, a contemporary of Terence, wrote a 
Latin paraphrase. A few anapaestic lines arc 
preserved by Strabo, who speaks of the Leuca- 
dian Clin; 

Vf litre Sappho : tii taid the first of ikt world 
In her fitketu than of Phoon to haughty 
AS maddened with bn £ ins. plunged davm from the height 
Of the shimmering roik. 

0>- M, Fh) 

Antipbanes probably told the story in both his 
LmatdfUS and his Phoon; and CratimiR must 
hive mentioned Phaon, for Athenacus tB tells US 
that he told how Aphrodite, beloved by Phaon, 
concealed him among the fair wild lettuce, just 
as other writers say Adonis was hidden. 

The practice of abandoned lovers taking the 
leap may possibly have been known even in 
Sappho's day, for Ste&lcborus tells of a. girl 
throwing herself from a cliff near Leucas be- 
cause a youth had scorned her. By the time 
of Anacreon [sjo b,C.}, the leap had become the 
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symbaH of a Love passion that could no ’onger 
he boras; "Lifted up from the Leucadlan rock, 
I dive into the hoary wave, drunk with Love." 
It n the same old story told at every summer 
resort about sflmO plate called Lover’s Leaps but 
ia Anacreon nothing is said about drowning. 
And legend 3 says that sometimes wings or 
feathers were attached to the person jumping 
off the cliff to lighten the fill. In any case the 
leap, legendary or not, was not suicide but a 
desperate remedy , killing or curing, for hopeless 
love. We hear of many who survived the 
expiatory leap. 

Ia a stucco fresco ?1 (Pi. 7) (not later than 40 
a.d.) ia the half dome of the apse at one end of the 
underground building in Homo near the Porta 
Maggiore, which served for the cult of some se¬ 
cret neo-Pythagorean sector possibly OS a temple 
of the Muses or possibly only as the under¬ 
ground summer abode of an cn thusiast over Greek 
poets like the newly discovered underground 
rooms of the Homeric enthusiast at Pompeii, 
we have possibly an illustration of the Leuca- 
dian leap, at least tn symbolism, ns personifying 
the parting of the image of the sout- Sappho, 
lyre in hand, is springing from the misty cliff, 
which Ausonius mentions in his sixth idyl (cf. 
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p, *31), and below in the sea is a Triton spread¬ 
ing out a garment to break her fall. Opposite 
0h a, height stands Apollo, who bad a temple 
on the spot and to whom according to Ovid's 
Fiftumlk Heroic EpisiZe Sappho promised to 
dedicate her lyre if he was propitious. Ovid is 
the first writer from whom we have the story in 
detail. It was often used in later literature, 
as we shall sec in a succeeding chapter. 
Many know Tope's translation of Ovid, 71 hut. 
iF my rcadem desire to read an imaginative and 
humorous circumstantial account of Sappho's 
leap* an which the modern popular idea is 
mostly based, they may find it in Addison s 
Sptcteior, No. 233, November if t 1711. _ 

The moml purity of Sappho shines in its own 
light She expresses hereof, no doubt, m wry 
passionate language, but passionate purity is a 
finer article than the purity of prudery, and 
Sappho's passionate expressions are always 
under the control of her art. A woman of bad 
character and certainly a woman of such a 
variety of bad character as scandal (cf. p. ii& 
and note 147) has attributed to Sappho might 
express herself passionately and might run on 
indefinitely with erotic imagery. Tut Sappho 
is never orotic- There is no language to be 
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found in her songs which a pure wnnafl "tight 
not use, and it would be practically impossible 
for a bad woman to subject her expressions to 
the marvellous niceties of rhythm, accent, and 
meaning which Sappho everywhere exhibits. 
Immorality and loss al self-control never subject 
themselves to perfect literary and artistic taste. 
It is against the nature of tilings that a woman 
who lias given herself up to unnatural and in’ 
ordinate practices which defy the moral instinct 
and throw the soul into disorder, practices which 
harden arid petrify the said, should be able to 
write in perfect obedience to the laws of vocal 
harmony, imaginative portrayal, and arrange¬ 
ment of the details of thought- The nature of 
things docs not admit of such an inconsistency. 
Sappho's love far flowers, moreover, affords 
another luminous testimony. A bid woman as 
well as a pure woman might love mses, but a 
bad woman dees not love the smai! and hidden 
wild flowers of the field, the dainty anthrysc 
and the clover, as Sappho did- There is, more¬ 
over, in a life of vice something narrowing as 
well as coarsening- An imagination which like 
Sappho's sees in a single vision the moonlight 
sweeping the sea, breaking across the shore and 
illuminating wide stretches of landscape with 
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life-giving light, and in the midst of aU this far- 
spreading glory sees and personifies the spirit 
of the night, listening to the moaning* of home¬ 
sickness and repeating them with far-flung voice 
to those across the sca h j £tn imagination, with 
sych a marvellous range, as this is never given 
to the child of sodden vice. Here once mom is 
a woman who mado it her life business to adorn 
and even to glorify lawful wedlock, and carried 
on this occupation in a sympathetic and de¬ 
lightful strain of dance and song which, however 
passionate in thdr expression, contain no im¬ 
pure words. It is simply unthinkable that such 
a. woman should be perpetually destroying the 
very foundations of her ow'd ideals. 




IV. THE WRITINGS OF SAPPHO 


T IE HtrMBER of pc^Jias or fragments, 
(PI, 8} of Sappho biLS JcicrcttSfld from 1 
hundred and twenty in Volgers edition 
(iSjo) to a hundred and ninety-one in Edmonds. 
"Though few they arc roses, ,h and a marvellous 
vitality and mentality permeates their mangled 
and marred members, Sappho probably had 
her own enttcetjon of her poems, but they were 
surely not published in a large edition as has 
sometime been said- An introductory poem is 
possibly preserved on an Attic vise, but even 
of that we cannot be sure. In Roman days 
there Were two editions, one arranged according 
to subject and the other according to metro, 
hg-th based on some Alexandrian source much 


earlier than the booh Off Hit Mttrn of $$ppko 7 
published by Drawn Ol Stratonicca about 
rSo a.d. Sappho wrote many forms of litera¬ 
ture in many different metres, cult hymns or 
odes, marriage S3 tigs, scolia or drinking songs, 
songs of love and friendship, besides her nine 
boots of lyrics, epigrams, elegies, none of which 
has survived or been described by any other 
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author, iambics, monodies, and funeral songs 
like that kr Adonis. The Athenian dramatists 
even pictured her as proposing puzzles and 
riddles. Colombarlus, as quoted by Meurslus in 
hia notes on Ilesycbius, called Sappho the poet' 
ess of the Trojans, the meaning of which has 
recently been mado clear by the discovery of the 
Marriage ej Hector and Andromache, 

The first poem is the Ode la A^r^iCs which 
was cited by Dionysius of Halicirnassus for its 
finished and brilliant style, —” the stylo used by 
Luripldra among the tragedians and by Isocrates 
among the orators. Though the rhythm, ardor, 
terseness, and noble simplicity can be given in no 
translation,'* nearly every lover of Greek lyrics 
has tried his hand at it, Ambrose Philips made 
thirty-four words out of the first stanza which 
in the Grech has only sixteen; Merivalfi found 
forty-three words necessary; but Tucker and 
Leonard with strict compression and simplicity 
manage to translate with twenty-three; Gilder- 
sleeve in an unpublished version which I also 
quote here, and Fatrclough use twenty-four: 
Er om erh c-rHitoNED goddess, 0 A phredite. 

Child of Zeus, eroft-ti'eatiDg, J do bit tech ihce t 
Jlhp it iot truth j7)y said mth distress and JiWmP, 

W hotly my mittrefs, 
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Ratkrr come, if tier didst come aforetime, 
to wy cry from afar iff mtroy; 

A rtd didst lessee the pal&* of thin* awn father 
Golden and gorgeous; 

And didst yoke thy chariot, imj'i Iky sparrows 
Drfltr tba, beauteous sparrows, to earth's dark 
surfaa, 

IthmMg quick their wings from the height of heaven 
Through 1 he mid elhfr. 

Smb their journey's errf ms attained and smiting 
Blasted goddess, smiling with heavenly fisagt, 

Thau didst vsh af me what it *0 / suffer'd, 

W hy 1 invoked thee, 

WW it was / wished to receive of all things. 
Maddened in my soul, ‘Who it ho JflifN seekest, 
WJtowf shall 1 ensnare for my darling Sappho t 
W ho is it grievti thee?’ 

‘Nay, if thou hut flee he wilt soon pursue thee. 

If he gel no presents, fce'ii jiiw! thee prtstnts. 

If thou lore him not, hewUtlove thee quickly, 

E'en if thou wilt not' 

Come then «?» again and relieve me, goddess, 

’From my corking cores and whoii'tr my spirit 
LongethfOr accomplish, and on m>' side do 
Bottle, my mistress; 

(GlUJES. SLEEVE) 

or f with the translation oi doves Eor sparrows: 
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Guile-weaving of Zeus, who art 

I mmortal, throned in radiant*, spare, 

O Queen of dove, *0 break my heart 
W ith grief and core, 

B»l hither com, at thou of old, 

Wien my voice reached thine ear afar, 

D idst leave thy father's MI af &M, 

And yoke fhy car, 

And through mid air their vfdrriKg wi*£ 

Thy bonny dares did swiftly ply 
0 V the dark earth, and thee did bring 
DiMMi front the sky, 

Bight SOOU they same, and thou, blest Queen, 

A smile upon thy face disine, 

DirfiJ ask l that ail’d me, what might mean 
That call af mine . 

* What would 1 st thou have, with heart on fire, 
Sappho?* thou saidst, 'Whvtn pray’stthou rfii 
To win for thee to fond desire? 

Vtho t tsrongdh thee? 

Scan shall he seek, mho now doth shun; 

Who HMfKJ thy gifts, s.holl gifts bestow; 

W ha tows thee not, shall lave anon, 

Will thou or no.’ 

S? come thou n<W, and Sit me free 
From carting cares; bring to full end 
My heart's desire ; thyself 0 he 
fi£y Stay and friend f 

(Ttpcku.) 7 
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Here follow two translations where “he" is 
changed to "she” in the sixth gtansa. The 
controversy as to the sex of the beloved turns 
an the admission or omission of a single letter 
jn the Greek. 

JDjyirHLESS ApkfoUU, ikratted in flowers, 

DttURhkr of 7-ttis, 0 terrible MCtoxtrm, 

With this Hmw, with this Wt£UEfA r break my spirit, 
Lady, nel longer! 

Hear attain ike tofat t? bear and lislerst 
Cpjne f ffr its tAai island dawn than tamest. 
Billowing thy yakld ear to Sappho 
Forth from thy fathers 

Coiden house s"a filyt . . . l / remember: 

Fleet and fair thy sparrows drew thee, beating 
Fast their -wi\rp shove the dusky harvests, 

OeiBR the pale heavens. 

Lighting anon/ Arid thaw, 0 blest and brightest, 
Srtih'Aj! wtiA immerta! eyttids, ashed me: 

' MaW-wt, whet bttideth thee ? Or wherefore 
Coilul vyvK met 

\ihai it htrt the longing more Ikon others f 
Hire in this mad heart ? And t xhs She fatly 
One btlotid ibt>0 jefriii&l lute to lotting? 

Safrjphoj, who ltjrmftf thee t r 
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'See, if how tkofiies, '-be- soon must fallow; 

Yes, if spuming gifts, the SaOtt must offer; 

Yii., if teeing not, she soon must toes thee, 

H ewio unwitting, . , , h 

Corut again to trie! 0 nowl Release mel 
E«rf ttn great pang f Ami ail my heart desirelk 
Now of fulfilment, fulfil 1 0 Apbrodttt, 

Tight by my shoulder! 

(W. E- Ijcu^asd, unpublished} 

Kicht-Y throned., 0 deathless one, Aphrodite, 

Child of Zeus, enchantress-queen, t beseech thee 
lM ml grief nor harrowing anguish master, 
body, tny spirit. 

Ah! arme hither, Jii-sSuskile indeed thou keordest 
When afar my sorrcnofnl cry of rntttming 
Smote thine ears, a'id then front father's 
mansions 

field sn thou earnest, 

Ttrieing forth thy chariot, and fair birds hare Ikes 
Speeding onward over the earth’s dark shadows. 
Waning oft their shimmering plumes thro heaeen's 
Ether tneireling. 

Quickly drew (hoy nigh me, and thou, bleti presence, 
'Sweetest sni He ditine- on Iky face immortal. 

Thou didst seek what sorrow was mine to Suffer, 
Wherefore / catted thee, 
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WibJ my said, too, ctaeed with intenseit yeaning, 
Tfentfs firt enkindling- ' Now tth&m, thou meat, 
‘Wmi&JJ Hum fain J«Wb(^ love, or toho, my 
tmhJJ sprang thceV 


‘Though lk * Jf«* f&a *™ h yd *&* Jflmf shall inw 
TJ toujjfc rfy gifts she xernelh, she «™ shall bring 


gifts ; 

Ttaqft jJle (TtUnti 2Jt« nef, ytf she soon ihed law thee. 
Yea, though unwilling.' 


£<NKt, ah I &me again, and from hitler anguish 
Frw Shy senant, Alt that my heart is cutting, 
Tfiji fulfil, 0 goddess. Thyself „ my champion, 
A id in this conflict. 

(IL ROSHTOW fAIUCiOVQii) 


The second odc h quo ted in a mutilated con¬ 
dition by the. treitise On Hte Sublime, is even 
more difficult to translate- As Wordsworth 
saySj here 

the Lesbian jlfaid 
With finest touch of passion susayed 
Her MM Aeolian lute¬ 
in its rich Aeolian dialect the ode glows with 
true Greek fire. Sappho 1 5 words are dear but 
far from cold- They are a se* of glass, but a 
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sea of glass mingled with fift such as the Palmas 
scer saw from his island not far from Sappho's 
Lesbian home. They enable us to understand 
why Hymn in Dttn Jwn speaks of "the isles of 
Greece where burning Sappho loved and sung." 
This is what Swinburne means, when he speaks 
of the fire eternal and in bis Sap pities says that 
about her “ shone a light of lire as a crown for 
ever." We know from Plutarch n that an 
ancient physician, Erasistratus, included this 
ode (which has influenced realistic descriptions 
of passion from Euripides and Theocritus to 
Swinburne and Sara Teasdaie) in his book 
of diagnoses as a compendium of all the symp¬ 
toms of corroding emotions. He applied this 
psychological test whenever Anliochus looked on 
Stratonicfc "'There appeared in the case of 
Antiochus ad those symptoms which Sappho 
mentions: the choking of the voice, the feverish 
blush, the obscuring of vision, profuse sweat, 
disordered and tumultuous pulse and finally, 
when he was completely overcome, bewilder' 
ment, Amazement and pallor." Perhaps Sappho 
was influenced by Homer’s 75 description of fear 
and she hcrseli surely suggested such symptoms 
to Lucretius. 11 We must regard the tide prima¬ 
rily as a literary product, but its pathological 
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picture of passion is hardly secondary. Even 
if the symptom? seem appalling to our Mid and 
tmciprcSsve northern blood, wc must remember 
that ibis physical perturbation, as Tucker calls 
it, was in no way strange to the ancients, OIL- 
dersfeenfe pul it until in bis unpublished lecture 
OH Sappho, which be so kindly plated at my 
disposal and to which I am greatly indebted; 
fl if n Gr(ck melted, be melted with a fervent 
beat, and if tikis is true of the avenge Greek 
how much. more was it true of an Aeolian and 
an AcoliAr Woman, and of Sappho most Aeolian 
of all/' Eyron refers to this ode when he says 
hi Don T Hair 

C&itfltiS iiiridy fiat a datnt poem, 

J tirn't Oink Sapphos Ode a sped exam tit, 
AftfotfA Lon jiiijfj tells its then tf tie hymn 
Wlrerctfii sublime sears forth m fein^f mote ample, 

With regard to Catullus' rendering (LI), Swin¬ 
burne in his .Voter on Poems and Reviews, 
speaking d his poem AnaCtoria, says; "Catullus 
translate] or as his countrymen would now say 
* traduced ' the Ode to Anactoria; a more beau¬ 
tiful translation there never was and will never 
be; but compared with the Greek f it is colour¬ 
less and bloodless, puffed out by additions and 
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enfeebled by alterations. Let anyone set against 
each other the two first stan sis, Latin and Greek r 
and pronounce „ . . Where Catullus failed I could 
not he^ie to succeed; I tried instead to repro¬ 
duce in a diluted and dilated form the spirit 
of a. poem which cotdd not be reproduced in 
the body. Kh 

Tennyson has given the best paraphrase in 
ElcHuore: 

I watch thy graeel and in its place 
My heart a charmed dumber keeps, 

While I muse upon thy face; 

Arid o languid fire Creeps 

Thro' my rainr te all my frame, 

Tjissolvingly and Slowlys JW» 

From (Ay rose-red Ups my mmt 
F Itrwelh; add that, as in a swoon. 

With dinning sound my ears are rife. 

My tremulous tongue faltereth, 

E lose jny eater, 1 lose my breath, 

I drink the cup of a costly death, 

Ki'ifjfNdd with delirious draughts of warmest life, 

I die with my delight, before 

I hear what I would hear from thee. 

The following version I have based mainly on 
Edmonds' recent text/* with a conjectural resto- 
ration of the last stanza, of which only a few 
words are preserved in the Greek: 
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0 life disinc I to sit before 
Tka while thy liquid laughter Jimos 
Melodious, and to listen dose 
To rippling votes from Last’s /Mil score. 

0 music of thy lovely speech f 
My rapid heart beets fast and high. 

My tongue-tied soul can only sigh, 

And strise for -words it cannot reach. 

0 sudden subtly-running fret 
My tm tenth dinning ringing sing, 

My sight is lost, a blindid thing, 

Eyes, hearing, speech, in laee eispire, 

My face pale-green, like wilted grass 
Vr'f/ iv the Jew and eowing breeze, 

Y«, my whole body tremblings seize, 
bathes me, Death nearby doth pass. 

Sash thrilling swoon, ecstatic death 
h for the gods, Put ml for me. 

My beggar words ore nought to thee, 

Far-off ihy laugh and perfumed Precth- 

rpH.T.) 

As J. A, X, Thomson says ir. hin recent fas¬ 
cinating book Greeks and Barbarians (London 
and Now York, 1921), "Sappho^ in the most 
famous of her odes t says that love makes her 
'sweat 3 with agony and look 'greener than 
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grass,' Perhaps she did not turn quite so green 
33 that, although (commentators nobly observe) 
she would be of an otive complexion and had 
never seen British grass, But, even if it con¬ 
tain a trace of artistic exaggeration, the ode ns 
a whole is perhaps the most convincing love- 
poem ever written. It breathes veracity. It 
has an Intoxicating beauty of sound and sug¬ 
gestion, and it is as exact us a physiological 
treatise. The Greeks can do that kind Of thing. 
Somehow we either overdo the 'beauty' or we 
Overdo the physiology. The Weakness of the 
Barbarian, surd they, ig that he never hits the 
mean. But the Greek poet seems to do it every 
time. We may beat them at other things, but 
not at that. And they do it with so little effort, 
sometimes, it might happen, with none at all.” 

The passion of love is the supreme subject of 
Sappho's songs, as shown by Lhcse first two and 
many a short fragment, as for example (E. 3 t) 
where Love is called ior the first time In liter¬ 
ature "tweet-hitter/' Some scholars have 
credited it to the much later Posidippus, but 
he and Meleager took the word from Sappho, 
though it may not have been original even with 
her. Sappho's order of the compound word is 
generally reversed in translation, hut Sir Edwin 
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Arnold says £l sweetly bitter, sadly dear,” and 
Swinburne m Tristram of LyOttesse speaks of 
■“ Sweet Love, that are so bitter/’ Tennyson 
also has, the same order in Lancelot and Efaim 
(pp. 505-206). To Sappho love 33 a second death, 
and sn the second ode death itself see mi not 
very far away. The Greek words for swooning 
are mostly metaphors from death, and &□ we 
are not surprised when we read that like death 
love reLaaes every limb and sweeps one away in 
its giddy swirling 1 , a sweet-bitter resistless wild 
beast. Here is Sir Sidney Colvin's translation 
Qofm Keats, 1517, p. 35 *> : ttie 

limb-loosener, the bitter-sweet torment, the 
wild beast there is no withstand ing, never 
harried a more helpless victim . H Another 
fragment (E. 54) also shows the power of love; 

Tom tossed my heart m tlx wind 
TJktf descends on the mountain oaks, 

(EroinHDS) 

Sappho’s Tinge of subjects is much greater 
than the personal emo lions of love, though very 
personal and individual feelings predominate. 
She touches almost tsvery field of human ex¬ 
perience, so that there Is much in her scant frag¬ 
ments to bring her near to us. The wail against 

Ess] 
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ingratitude comes home to those high-strung 
natures who do good to others hut are sensitive 
to every wrong when they have the unfortunate 
■experience of foaming that one’s friends are 
some tiroes one’s own worst enemies. ""Those 
harm me most by Whom I have done weii” 
( M fl rV ail). J 3 ut sire Is not one of those who 
bear a grudge long, her heart is for peace. One 
of the few ethical f ragmen is, as Mackail says, 
"is a speech of delicate self-abasement, spoken 
with the effect of a catch in the voice and 
tears behind tilt eyes; " "No rancour in this 
breast runs wild, I have the heart of a child.-" 
Sappho's Jove of sermonizing is seen in her 
commandment: “when anger swells in the 
heart, restrain the idly barking tongue." From 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric Edmonds (#i) reconstructs 
another fragment: 

Death is lifj iU; the Gods at Itasi think so. 

Or do; ihemsetots h W perished long ago, 

la another fragment of a different nature (E. 
no) we read: "Stand u Pi look me in the face 
as friend to friend and unveil the charm that 
is in thy eyes." In other fragments we enter 
a Lesbian lady's home and see woman's love 
of dress, — no short skirt for her, for they 
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"wrapped her all aiound with soft cambric ” 
(E 105). “A motley gown of fair Lydian wort 
readied down to her l«t" (E- ao), **> if we 
believe Pollux (VII. Pi), it is the Love of 

toe shoes. No Lesbian butchery fur her tender 
feet, but she must wear sift luxurious Lydian 
slippers: rf A broidered strap of fair Lydian 
work covered her feet.” F unning on the name 
of Timas (precious), another fragment, which 
perhaps refers to a statue of Aphrodite in 
Sappho's home, seems to dote on fancy hand¬ 
kerchiefs; "and hanging o® either side thy face 
the purple handkerchief which Tim&S sent for 
thee from Phocatta, a. precious gift from a pre¬ 
cious giver” {E. Bj) ” The fragment (Eh ai), 
“shot with a thousand hues/ 1 refers to dress 
raihcT than to the rainbow. The sight of 
beautiful gowns thrilled her: "Come you back, 
my rosebud Congyla, in your mi Ik-white gown.” 
Again she says: "Many are the golden brace¬ 
lets and the purple robes, aye and the fine 
smooth broideries, indeed a richly varied bride- 
gift; and without number also are the silver 
goblets and the ornaments of ivory” (E. fr&). 
She coined new words for women; she calls the 
chest in which women keep their perfumes and 
like things a gru& or hutch (E. i 3 o). Again 
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ahe uses (E- ryp) the word Bendas for a short 
diaphanous frock or blouse. She is the first to 
use the wurd Cklemys, where she speaks of Love 
as JL corning from Heaven and throwing off his 
purple mantle” (E. 69}- Blonds were much 
admired among the fair-hatred Lesbians, though 
Sappho herself was a brunette, and so she her- 
self mentions (E. i&tj) a bind of box-wood or 
stytharium-wood with which women dye their 
hair a golden color. She is fond of cassia and 
frankincense (E. 66), and she dotes on myrrh 
and royal perfumes (E. 63). She rebukes the 
foolish girl who prides herself on her ring. 30 
With “a keen swift flicker of woman's Jealousy,” 
and well acquainted with the philosophy of 
doUifis and with the new Ionic dresses intro¬ 
duced into Lesbus during her own lifetime 
at the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 
from Asia Minor, she jests about her rival 
Andromeda, the country girl who knows not 
how to manage the train ol her new gown n 
(E. pB): 

WAa* rlirite hoyden mr charmed the lend, 

XAitl found her IBlIClf could rnft hilt her COdltl 

(TnotiAS pAVTDSON in Wornc^t Library 
of i)vz World's Best Literature) 
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There is an intimate love of the loveliness of 
nature in Sappho, as we should'expect of one 
resident on an island under Ionian skies where, 
as Hcnjdotus {I r 14a) says, fr (Jie climate and 
seasons arc the most beautiful Of any dcifS in 
the world.” “ The many garlanded earth puts 
on her broidery” (E 133). "Thu* of old 
did the dainty feet of Cretan maidens dance 
pat to the music beside some lovely altar* 
pressing the soft smooth bloom of the grass 
{E- 114). As Thomas Davidson has so wet! 
said: “ every hour of the day comes to 
Sappho with a fresh surprise.” Vre lie down for 
a noonday siesta in Ll a murmurous, blossomy 
June,” as Sfebbing puts it, in the orchard of 
the nymphs where (E. 4), 

around 

Tfcfugh Jwwffc 0/ ike apple 
Cool wafai lound. 

Vtom the rustling loaoet 
Dn>r skof> to tie ground. 

(UnpahEl^hcd, Rirrs Caupektzh} 85 
In the Creek, as Edwin Cox says, " the sound of 
the words,, the repetition of long vowels partic¬ 
ularly omega, the poetic imagery of the whole 
and the drowsy cadence of the last two words 
give this fragment a combination of qualities 
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probably' not surpassed in any language.” The 
beautiful verses about the pippin on the topmost 
branch we shall quote below. In another frag¬ 
ment (E, 3) Sappho sees the stars in a way 
which Tennyson echoes when he writes: "As 
when in heaven the stars about the moon Look 
beautiful," Or again Sappho’s love of nature 
appears in the Line (E, iia)’ “the maoh rose 
lull and the maidens took their stand about the 
altar." In the new Ode to A K&h the moon is not 
silver (as in E. 3) hut rosy-fingered: "alter sun¬ 
set the rosy-jmgwred moon beside the stars 
that are about her, when she spreads her light 
o’er briny sea and eke o’er flowery field, while 
the dew lies so fair on the ground and the roses 
revive and the dainty anthrysc and the mcblot 
with all its blooms 1 ' (E. 86) „ Recently (19a a) 
A, C. Benson in The JEwd oj Fan has combined 
fragment (E. 3) with the beautiful half stanza 
quoted above, under the title M{: cot rise; 

The mspn high^hwig in the MsUob night 
jPL-mrr her silver tide; 

Stti/2, sadft the stars vtihdnm their light, 

And their diminished glories hide. 

And where coot ifrraJHi through reed-beds tUp, 

The freest r through the orchard alley itirt. 
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And slumber mell-nigh Jewef to drip 

'From the dark arms of dusky Ur'S. 

In another fragment wlirth we quote below, 
Sappho pictures & spring midnight with almost 
islronomkaJ exactness. She loves the sun; 
fr I have loved daintiness, prom childhood] 
anti for me lov? possesses the brightness and 
beauty of the stin." William Stabbing la his 
Minstrel of Late expands the two verses into 
ten, the last "Dazzling my brain with gazing 
nil the Sun." Sappho knows the golden-san- 
dallrd and queenly dawn (E. rp, 177). She wrote 
an octe to Hesperus, the Evening Star, of which 
we have only the tantalizing beginning, ^ fairest 
of all the stars that shine’* (E. 32), Another 
graceful fragment quoted tn antiquity to show 
the Charm of repetition {E. 149} “ on the 
Evening Star, which comes in Catullus too, has 
influenced not only Eyron in Dm Juan but 
Andrew Lang in IIden *f Troy ill. 4) aad 
espedahy Tennyson {seep. 20b), "That Greek 
blockhead/' as Sir Walter Scott was called, 
though he knew tngore Greek than most under¬ 
graduate students of Greek to-day, even If he 
diui L know the Sappho fragment, expresses 
the same idea in the Doom of Deoer Girl t “ALL 
meet whom day and care divide." 
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Sappho is fond of birds, the dove, the lqvdy 
oi heavenly swallow (E_ 12 2) j. the lughtifigale. 
The doves drive Aphrodite's car in the first ode 
anti in E. if> "their heart grows Light and they 
slacken the labor of their pinions." Ben Jorison 
took from Sappho (E. 13S) his line in The Sad 
Shephenif “the dear good angel of the spring, 
The nightingale,” and Swinburne, "The lawny 
sweet-winged thing Whose Cly was but fli 
spring.” A fragment published even since 
Edmonds’ book speaks of the "dear-voiced 
nightingales/' She knows exactly wEiat crickets 
do at noon of a summer's day. Listen to their 
song (E- P4), rescued from Alcaeus^ to whom 
BeTgk had wrongly ascribed it: 

And elta* song /wt beneath het nai^r doth raize 
WApt she shoutz-dmon Hit pirpendiezdar b!&se 
0/ the outspread zunthive nj titfpw. 

(BmiOHDi) u 

We see the woman also in her love of flowers 
as well as of birds, Flowers are her favorites and 
she worships them with almost the modern 
reverence of the Japanese, whom I have some¬ 
times seen saying their morning prayers to a 
beautiful bouquet. Take, fdr example, this 
simple but pretty flower-picture of Sappho’s 
(E. 107): 
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I jffiff one day a-gtfJ 'teeing flowers 
T'Af d&istiiat Unit maid. 

(Kduojjds) 

She sympathizes tv] tH the hyacinth (E. 151), 
which the shepherd tramples under foot on the 
mountain, anti uses it in one of the most attriu> 
live flower-similes in sit literature. Listen to 
this jubadc which has been recently found and 
very tentatively restored (E. &?)- It gives a 
delightful glimpse also of Sappho's manage: 

J Sappho, I swear lE you come not forth I wilt 
to™ you no nvftre- 0 rise and shine upon us and 
set free your befoved strength from the bed, and 
(lieu like a pure Elly beside the spring held aloof 
your Chfau robe and wash you in the water. And 
CtoTs shall bring down from your presses saffron 
smock and purple robe; and tet a mantle be put 
ayv you and b* crowned, with n wreath of flowers 
tied about your head; and so come, sweet with all 
the beauty with which you make me mad. And do 
you, Ptaidnoa, roast us nuts, so that f may make 
the maidens a awettW breakfast; for one of the Gods, 
child, has vouchsafed us a boon. This very day 
has Sappho the fairest of all women vowed that she 
wlff in rely return unto ilytllenc the dearest of all 
towns—return with us, the mother with her 
children/ 

Dearest Atthis, can you then forget alt this that 
happened iu the old days?. -„ (Edmonds) 

Or take this other example of $appho J s love of 
flowers which Symonds has expanded into a son- 
[66] 
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net too long to quote here, I give Tucker’s new 
version; 

Ta£fi sprigs of anise fair 
With sajt tiandi {mined, 

AtJii rent id ihy bhnhy hair 
A chaptel bind; 

T he Mme with iwiitts, mill 
Thy bhssmns gay. 

White from itic gartandiiti 
Sht turhi aWay. 

Sappho speaks of the golden pulses (B, 139): 

pi UUj Summer when I ftrtind you 
In the tntadaw hug ■’s0,H 
And the golden vetek mas growing 
Tly If it tfti'rtr 

(Bliss Cajuuaw) 

Sappho knows the httle and common flowers, 
the dainty anthrysc and meliLot, the violets and 
the lilies (E. 86j 83, 82), but, like Pindar, she 
especially loves the rose. Meleager's garland of 
song assigned the mac to Sappho. She says in 
one of the now fragments (E. 83): rr wich many 
a garland of violets and sweet roses mingled, you 
have decked my flowing lock? as I Stood by yotir 
side, and with many a woven necklet made of a 
hundred blossoms you have adorned my dainty 
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throat." Phllastratus in his Letters ( 5 O says: 
"Sappho loves the rose and always crowns 
it with a weed of praise. Likening beautiful 
maidens to it; and she compares it to the bared 
fore-arms of the Graces." Fragment E- 66 
Siys: "Hither pure tose-armed Graces, daugh¬ 
ters of Zeus-” Sappho’s Invc of the rose has led 
earlier collectors of Sappho's fragments to in¬ 
clude among her verses the famous song in 
praise of the rose quoted by Achilles Tatius in 
his love romance on Clitepktm and Ltucippe, 
which Elisabeth Barrett Browning has trans¬ 
lated : 

If Zeus those «s a King of the Flown in hii r mirth. 
He ttwJtf caW to th( Ron and would royally crown it. 
For the Rose, ho, the Rose, is the poet of the earth, 
Ii the iigit oj ike plants that art growing upon it. 

For the Rose, ho, the Ron, is the tyt 0/ the powers, 
Lt the blush of the meadows that feel themselves 
fair — 

Tj the- lightning of beauty that strikes through the 
bowers 

On pate tevers who sit in the glow unaware. 

Hifj the Rose breathes of tew! So, the Rote lifts the 
cup 

Ttf the red lips of Cyprit invoked for a guest! 
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He, the tfajffj having SSttltd its JUKri leaves for the 
•world, 

Takes delight in the motion fit petals keep up. 
At !hty laugh to the Kind as ii laughs from the west! 

Sappho, however, docs mention the rosea ot 
Pkria in the famous, lines spolten with charac¬ 
teristic teacher’* tone, almost in the manner erf 
Mrs. Poyscr. According to Plutarch, in one 
passage, the verses are addressed to a wealthy 
woman, in another passage, 1 * to a woman of hO 
refinement or learning, according to Stobaeus,“ 
to a woman of no education; probably it was 
some rich but uncultured Lesbian girl,, who 
would not go to the Lesbian Smith or Y&ssar 
or Bryn Mawr: 

Thou shall die and he laid low in the grate, hidden 
from mortal hen 

Unremembered, and no song of the Must lufliirffli thy 
name egefij; 

Na Pierian rose brightens thy Prow, lost in the name¬ 
less throng, 

Thy dark Spirit shall Jiit forth like fl dream, bodiless 
ghosts among, 

(Shohey) 

For mother expanded version by Swinburne in 
his A nticteri'j I must reler to Wharton. Sappho 

l$9) 
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had known and loved the wee wee maiden 
Atthis when she was an awkward school girl, 
but now in the bloom of beamy after a sad 
parting the fickle Atthis has flitted away to an* 
other woman's college and dean lorgottcn 
Sappho for a rival teacher, Andromeda^ ‘ I 
loved you, Atthis, Long ago, when my own girl¬ 
hood w still all flowers, and you—you 
seemed tamest small ungainly child 2i {£■ 4®)A T 
"So yon hate £□ think of me, Atthis ’Tis. all 
Andromeda now JJ {Edmonds). 

Leshus was a land of flowers, of Lhfi rose and 
the violet, “a land rich in corn and Oil and wine, 
in figs and olive, in building-wood and tinted 
marble,” as Tucker says- But this triangular 
island (about thirty-five by twenty-flve miles) 
had mountains rising from two to three thousand 
feet at Sts corners and two deep fiords on its 
southern coast. From the northern coast 
Sappho must often have looked across the short 
seven miles oi laughing sea upon Trcyland and 
thought of the Homeric poems in which Lesbus 
played such an important rflle aB The air like 
that of Athens as described by Pindar, with a 
glamor wreathing such dries as Smyrna, was 
so translucent that in the northeast across the 
dividing sea many-iountained Ida could, easily 
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he seen. It is per hips an accident that there 5 g 
so little mention of mountain or sea in Sappho. 
But she was no 11 landlubber, J> as Professor 
Allinson would have us believe. 51 Pindar and the 
other lyric poets were acquainted with the sea 
and so must Sappho have known it, as she daily 
saw the ships fly in and out of their haven on 
white wings (cf. first stanza of poem on p r S2). 
In one of the new fragments (E- S'S) we 
have a marvellous picture of the sea in 
the last stemaa of a poem which otherwise 
with its love of flowers, with tlie beautiful simile 
of the rosy-fin^crcd moon, is one of the most 
perfect things in literature. The telepathic and 
telegraphic sympathy of Sappho startles us and 
the wireless message sent by night across the 
severing sea, whose sigh you can hear in. the 
original Greek, anticipates the modern radio. 15 
As this is a memory' poem, and Anactori&y like 
Hallam, is "lost,” for the time being at least., 
I have .followed es a model Tennyson’s In 
Mctnvriam in metre, Stansa, and rhyming. The 
first Line seems to be “remembered” m rhyme 
as it were after the interval during which the 
second and third lines have been made and 
rhymed. 
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SAPPHO’S GIRL FRIEND ACROSS 
THE SEA 

AtTElSj tn Sardis far away 
A rtadOrie dear le thte 
AAf dear indeed alike to w* 

New dwtUs, but hither often stray 

He? Ihoughtf sent usward by the ptwtr 
That Ova anew the life the Saved 
When thou her glorUm goddess proved, — 
T ky songt her joy at eo try tour, 

you wf rt her sun, now set too soon; 

Among the Lydian dames she shines 
As, after sunset, glm the tines 
Of light ths rosy-fingered moon 

Throws on her retinae of stars 

spreading a far-fimg font of beams 
T Hoi gleams ike Ifltf sea e’er and streams 
Across the rttky shore that bars 

J* tain ihc light that foods Us gloom, 

A?t d leaping landward bathes the fields 
Where many a fewer Us beauty yields 
With fragrant tarit.gaUd bloom. 

Fuif fair the dew springs forth and holds 
The light, the roses lift their heads, 

The dainty artihrytit quit their beds, 

The deter, fmey-rith, unfolds. 
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Through all Mil beauty, hard unrest 
Artd lending crushing like a stone 
Tier lender heart, ofliimes alone 

SAtf wanders iflift a weighted brt&it- 

She cannot calm her f«if#rin| lip _ 

And through the balmy, nettled dark 
She cries olotid we must embark 

An d this her come on sme swift ship. 

Tull Clear her words U> thee and me t 
For night vdtk ail her many ears 
Their ardent sound full gladly hears 

And sends wj o'er the severing sea. 

(D, Mr R.) 

This ode alone marks Sappho as a great poet¬ 
ess. The reasons are: (i) the loving notice of 
tittle and common flowers, {2) the comparison of 
Anaetoria when surrounded by other women to 
the jnoan in the midst of her surrounding stars, 
the bold personification of the moon secured by 
the use of the single figure tJ ro£y-finge^ed l , ,, 
(3) sudden and mastcrfuJ survey of land and 
rce, (4) the successful centering of attention 
upon Anactoria's homesickness even in the 
midst of such far-reaching beauty of land and 
sea 3 (5) the remarkably imroeful portrayal of 
what in our day we call thought-transference as 

in] 
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seen, for example, it Tennyson's Aylmer s Field 
or Enoch Ardtn t (b) and not, least important, 
the simplicity and sharpness of outline displayed 
in the imagery. “Night" is a vague, widely 
diffused, mystic thing, but Sappho makes us see 
her a thing of many cars and one of them close 
to Anactarii’s face. Night does not send a 
mystic intimation such as Tennyson's vibraLion 
of Light might indicate. But she speaks right 
out in a clear voice that carries far enough to 
reach across the sea to Sappho. A seventh 
reason is the strange, hat emotion of love and 
soirdw and longing that throbs like a pulse Sn 
every line and makes the whole letter a living 
creature, Milton said and lovers oi poetry have 
always agreed that poetry must be simple, 
sensuous, and passionate. By sensuous lie of 
course meant expressed in images involving the 
use of the bodily senses. Is there anything in 
poetry, anricr.t or modern, that more exactly 
meets Milton's requirements than these few 
lines of Sappho's tatter to her girl friend ? Now 
if this is evident to the reader of an English 
translation, it is vastly more so to one who 
knowing the meaning of the words has read them 
in the Greek and then read them again because 
they were so sweet, and read them a third time 
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and many times until the musk haunts him 
like the face of a lover. This will rank with 
Matthew Arnold's verses To Marguerite- in no, 5 
of his aeries oi little poems on Switzerland: 

Yes! «a the of Ufe enisled, , 

echoing 1 traits between tir thrown 

New found us Spreads the watery plain — 

Oh might out wiarfer meet again! 

Who order'd that tkeir JeHjiflg'j fin 
Should he, ai soon si kindled, eooFd? 

Who renders pSek their deep desire? 

A Cod, a God their severance ruledf 
And bode betwixt their skores to he 
The unplutnb’d, sail, estranging sea , 

Sappho's last verse also reminds us of Horace’s 
Ocean# dissocioHU 11 and Tennyson's "'bond- 
breaking sea.” Fragment E, 41 refers to the 
mariner at sea in a storm;; and E. 6fi pictures 
a beautiful scene on the wa, where “ Hector 
and his comrades bring from sacred Thebe and 
evcrflowing Placia, by ship upon the briny sea, 
the dainty Andromache of the gbmdng eye." 
(Edmonds) 

Sappho's wrse& are full of color, oi bright and 
beautiful things. She ranks with Pindar in her 
special devotion t* gold, not for its value but 
[ 75 ] 
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for its fine amW lustre and its permanency 
(E, i to)- The Cyprian queen of love sits on a 
throne of rich color and splendor with inlaid 
wood or metal (E- r); she "dispenses the nectar 
of love in beakers of gold'* in what was perhaps 
the introductory poem of Sappho's Wedding. 
Songs (E. 6): 

Cfi-mt /Mi-4, fount-born Kyprh, and paxr iff dainty 
Cups of amber gold thy delicate. nectar 
Subtly mixed vifh Art that to-iti swiftly .kindle 
tw in ant h'siC'W- 

(O'Hara's Lttfe's Bamfuei) 

Aphrodite wears a golden coronal (E. 9), is 
herself golden (E. ii?)h and her handmaid is 
Bolden-shining (E. 3+)' The Muses are golden 
{E. n} r perhaps also the Nereids (E- 36). They 
have a golden house (E, 129): 

Hither jKfic, 0 Musts, leaving the golden 
Hauie of Cad, unseen in the a sure spaces. 

(O'HaHa's ifnrej} 

The dawn is golden-slippered. (E. iq); something 
nr somebody is more golden than gold (£. 6cr). 
"Gold is pure of rust" (E. 109); "Gold is a 
child of Eeus; no moth nor worm devours it; 
and it □vercomes the strongest of mortal hearts'' 
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(E, Sappho's daughter ClcTs looks like 

a golden flower (E* 130) ; Jl Golden pulse grew 
On the shore” (E. 139, cf. O'Hara'S poem 
Gvtdct t False)* One of many fragments of in¬ 
terest CO the student of Greek life and antiq¬ 
uities speaks of “gold-knuckle bowls” (E. 191)-® 
Sappho was cited by Menaechmus of Sicyon in 
his Treatise- m Artiste as the first to use a lyre 
called the pedis, and she invented the Mixc- 
Lydian mode, particularly sensual or emotional f 
which the Greek tragedians copied from her. 

Sappho makes allusions to children which arc 
natural and tender (E. 130). In similes she 
uses children simply and directly as in The Ode 
ter Htspcru j (E. 14Q) and in the verse, which, 
may refer to a sparrow and which Catullus 
imitated,, "I flutter like a child after her mother” 

(E. ml t . 

Sappho from her tender years was mured to 
the sorrows as well as the joys of love. Two 
of her fragments (E. Ill, 13s)? the perhaps 
a complete poem, represent the loneliness of a 
long night spent in vain, waiting for a lover. 
Cipallhu fi&pe) and others have often set these 
to music. They am popular ballads which 
Sappho must have used just as Burns did in 
writing Avid Long Syns. As Tucker says: “It 
[ 77 ] 
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is probable that she is setting one inch pre¬ 
historic lyrical idea to new words or recasting 
one such vagrom ditty. JJ He is thinking, 1 
imagine, of such a Scottish ballad as: 

YeJb'ief* I made rtiy bed Ju brQde 
The night J'JJ moke d narrow: 

For a' the titiiang winter's night 
Ftf tit tVrin’4 Oj tny iwamW. 

There arc a store of versions in Italian, some far 
from Sap]jho, and RonsarcFsgpod French version; 
and many an American or English poet has tried 
his hand at translating the lines," which in the 
Greet toll like a curfew ML ALL too little 
known is the rendering by Alan Scfcger, the poet 
who was killed fn battle on July 4 , r&i®, in hij 
poem, Do Fow Remember Once? 

UiSk i(r the wtSteffrL&ss 
T tie pale moan s elites and the Pleiades. 

The firctight sinks; outside the night-winds mean — 
The h<w e^WKCCJ, Qnd I skep alone. 

For the Greek silence of nature E>ecgcr substi tutes 
the sympathy of nature in the moaning of the 
night winds. A iruuc literal translation is: 

5(ja& if the moon 
The Fteiades ere set; 

Tit midnight; soon 
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TAc hour if fait-' &nd >** 

T fie aJone — 

(TtKSt**) 

Sappho’s verses an: purer, simpler than the frank 
poem of Hester Bancroft cm an August Night: w 

Cmf, the Might miff tl£M* end 
Aim? 7* alone diseordanl and for 1am, 

Vntnaled, M f£« law-nighi of the year! 

The Other popular song about a girl in love, in a 
metre which Horace imitated in the twelfth ode 
of the third booh, is as Imaginative a description 
as any tiling in Coleridge or Keats with whom the 
Maryland poet. Father Tabb, so aptly compares 
Sappho- It reminds one of Gfetchers weaving- 
song 111 Fatal, and of the English folksong, "O 
mother, put my wheel away; I cannot spin 
to-night,” It Is beautifully translated by 
Thomas Moore, in hit Evenings in Greece: 

[Aj o'er her loom the lesbian MOid 
Im Jo^stefi languor hung her head, 
Urthttmcing W here her fingers strayed, 

Sfrg uveping turned in oay, and said, ] 

L OAj my meet mother, Uii in i»i«, 

I cannot smote, as ome I soote, 

Stf wildered is my heart and tmift 
With thinking fij that youth I Jew,' 

[?9l 
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Many fragments deal with the Greek myths, 
Sappho is on* of the first to tetl the story of 
Adonis, who has his analogy in Thaon. “Woe 
foi Adonis 11 (E. 15); '' Woe for him of the four 
months 1 sojourn. Woo for Adonis" £E- 13d un¬ 
certain testoration), Another fragment is pre¬ 
sumed to be Sappho's and, probably, to be part 
of a song sung at th* Mytiienaean jprjng-Etstival 
of the marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite, of 
whose counterpart at Alexandria we have an 
example In the fifteenth idyl of Theocritus so 
well translated by Matthew Arnold: 

iwiDEEfS- $wtti Adonis tits &-dying, Cylkerea; 
skat's id do? 

CKTKEREA. Brail jmr brails, aurf rend your gcu'- 
ffljefr, wo i'Ji, is my behest to you. 

(Ebuohds) 

O'Hara, Bliss Carman, and many another have 
expanded this lament Eor Adonis which we know 
SO well from Bion's Lament for Adonis and from 
Shelley's Admait. I quote the poot laureate of 
Canada: 

W hot shalt we do, A pbrodite ? 

LflM/y Adonis « dying. 

Ah but we mourn himi 

[So] 
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W ill ht return when tts Autumn 
fvtpUs the earth, and the- tvtilighi 
Sltfp-t fid the vineyard? 

'Wilt he return when the IHtffer 
KuddUj the shet-p, and Orivn 
Gs«T to ftti hunting? 

Ah, far Iky beauty, A dottis 

Witt the soft Spring tfud the South mnd, 

hove and desirtt 

(Bliss OviLUi) 

Sappho's knowledge D f literature and legend 
5 s also not little. She is well acquainted with 
Homer, who very much inSuenwd Sappho's 
language. She knows Helen (E. 38) and her 
daughter Hcrmione (E, 4+)* "'Hennione was 
never such as you are, anti just it is to liken you 
rather to Helen than to a mortal maid.” Or 
take this complete letter to Anactoria tE. 38)., 
who haa eloped with a soldier to Sardis* as 
beautiful a poem as any of Sappho's, if not 
spoiled in the last stanza by the wrong restora¬ 
tion. of some scholars. The news of its discovery 
caused Mr. Osborn to leap out of bed and say 
he would fight for Sappho to the last with a pen 
dipt in poison. It reminds one of The Sang 
of Salotnm I* p f "I have compared thee, 0 my 
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love, to i company of horses in pharaoh's char¬ 
iot^" fr VI- iOj "Who is she that looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the SUCOn, dear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ?' f 
Ostcim, Mark Telfair, Marion Mills Miller, 
T. E. R-, and others"* have given poetic 
versions in Sapphics of this ncnv poem. An¬ 
other rendering seems superfluous, but I 
could not resist the pleasure of adding it, 
even, though in the main less happy than its 
predecessors, Tn sumo of the lines the love of 
far-off Sappho's meaning has lured me astray 
from the nearer English anapaest: 

f PsIEE&T if sitfiis on the dull black earth , f M( i4>, 
'Is a host of horse in battle array . f 
'A phalant on fool,' another w ill tty, 

'Or a ndiy/uif soil albteQrt III f shyd 

C B«( rtityl *Tis the tavrr'i beloved ,' / lfsan 
And easy ike prevj and plain la be seen; 

F or the snm if <vl fraaitiy had Helen surveyed, 

Yrl if Aim, as fairest, her chain she made, 

WA.p all the honor of Tro'tfs Itrcvers destroyed. 

N a thou fist of child or parent dear alloyed 
Her lace. Its distant dtamtSS led her far aitrayi 
Fir ever r lis easy Us bettd a womm’t wkiy, 
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If only she hold lightly rthat ii near. 

See ft] it thou, -t nut to fin iw, 

Thai, parted, me thy memory still shall share 
Of hi-i whose s fieri footfall's musk fair 

Sounds sweeler, and i chose face sheds beams mere 
bright 

'than the noisy flash of the chariot-fight. 

Or tramp of footmen on 1 heir glittering way 
When Lydia's force deploys in full displiy- 

T oo "well Wff Jbmp '(i-t net far man ft? in 
Hj"; heart's desire, — yet 11 peeler the pain j 
[ww for love ti L * once forttf ska red, 

Than forgetting hew happily then we fared. 

(D. M. R.) 

Agamemnon i& mentioned in one of the new 
fragments ^tentatively resto/ed E- which is 
an especially heautHul dialogue between Sappho 
and her dpmpling popsl GungyU, which might 
be called Intimations of Immortality: 

INTIMATION of coming death 

SAETIEO 

My COIONG death / plainly now foresee; 

Long to the end of life ii cannot be. 

GOMGYU 

Hicu dost the a such a Sid event divine? 

Upj/.3 Sky dear one J pray reveal the lign. 


SAPPHO A* 11 > HER INPEUENCR 
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Id- dream to me Death's Uertrtei, came 

Wilkin my chamber; catting m€ by name, 

‘Q&mif laid ifie, and he touched me with flif Wand. 
And I t of lift (titd Strife no longer fond, 

Relied.- *1 go with gladneit, far I swear 
B y blessed Cyprus that ntf more I care 
Ttt ftoe, since law is passing from me, hain 
Aw I la Hi despite my other gain 
In iv call ft and honor. Only da I plead 
Tl> j ield Elytian, whither than didst lead 
Kiridef A g^memtutn and the flower 
0/ the Ackaeant, take me in my hour, 

And set mi in that dewy vale to bloom, 

Tpikonce again with beotity and perfume 
Thai law incite, although laaiA; kindlier fate — 

Npf of tgJtflWe sostls, but of the great- 7 

(Adaptation \>y HAum Millfh) 

Sappho knows the story of L*du and the egg. 
Edmonds (E. 9j) reads a new text: "They say 
that one; upon & time Lc-da found hidden an 
egg of hyarin thine huc. lt But I prefer the older, 
better version, whkh O'Kara renders: 

On# on a time 
They say that Leda found 
Heneaih the thy we 
An egg upon the gyosmd. 


* HE WAITINGS 0* SAFPHO 

Sappho mates a sarcastic reference to Leto 
and Kfebe as very dear comrades (E. 140) r and 
gives Niobe nine children of either so* (E. l&S). 
She knows the love of the Moon for Endymion 
in the cave on Mt Latmus (E. 167) S she wrote 
about Hunan (E. 16$) > Prometheus (E. w)> 
Medea (E, :£$), and Philomela and Procne, 
Jl the beavenlv swallow, Pandlon's daughter 
(E. 12 2). Perhaps Sappho pictured the 

story of Hero and Leandcr (cf- p. 31)' Steb " 
bing changes the sex ol Hero and makes a 
long poem on Champion, Atftlctii, and Harpist! 

of Cyarot; Hettfft eannoi forget Ati **»■ 
TAtf Wy, gallant youth, a pffqff in women's eyes. 

The divinities in Sappho are primarily Aphro- 
dite Pdtho, Ares, Hecate, Hera, Hermes, He¬ 
phaestus, and the Muses. There is much revor^ 
ence in the beautiful Hymn mHera, the latter half 
Of which Edmonds (E. 40) has so very tentatively 
restored on the hypothesis that this was written 
in Syracuse before Sappho embarked to return to 
Mytilene on hearing of the amnesty of Pittacus. 

Sappho was wot only the poet of ardent 
love, as we have seen, but the greatest composer 
of wedding'Songs of antiquity, and much of such 
poetry in later days is nothing but a translation 
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or ji transfusion of Sappho^ Her EfdUuihmm 
wort written for actual wedding ceremonies, 
but I cannot agree with a peat German critic 
who says that they were not literary productions. 
J do not mean to say that she published these 
50ng£, for I believe that they wore not collected 
into a ninth boot until later days. We have 
si ready quoted what may he an introductory 
poem to the Epithnlamiesi pmhaps even some 
of the other fragments which we have mentioned,, 
such as that perfect weaving-song, which may 
reflect the awakening of love in the heart of the 
bride, and certainly the verses on the Eoming 
Star (p. 04J belong to her Epithalamus. The 
wonderful new poem (E. Gd) with its Homeric 
genitives and datives and its Homeric forms of 
words on the Marriage of Heater «?hJ Androm¬ 
ache could be used as a wedding-song at any 
wedding: 

HOME-COMING OF HECTOR WITH 
HIS BRIDE 

{Recitation for “The Wedding Day”) 

SusrAIJar-D by sturdy iisnbs a bet via came 
Swftiy to folk Of Ida. Quick flJ fiomt 
Tfo rumor ran, ere he the (tdin£j Sate, 

'Through itide-imyfld Ilium that Hector bote 
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And his fair bride- Andromaihe, SO dear 
Already So At iowit for fame as f&r 
In bandy of wmM* that with bate 

passed upon the sired with eyes avert 
fT he Graiart Helen, as teers assert, 

Her name had doomed to be the torch of Troy- 
1 Destroyer ") ? more dear because the jay 
5*e w#i af Priam's matt beloved son, 

Were at the Jtftfdinj- 4 ft the people fit n ^ 

Out of the gates; the ymUlg men yoke their steed* 
Tq chariots, and took his rhar£ts Speed* j 
With Jkraul jinking, to Ac first, and bring 
Hector and Hector's bride to Priam king. 

And so like gods to Ilium they came 
Attended A? the people's mid acclaim, 
ytor knew that then mm the sea 
Sailed swift A&IU I, bom their bane to be; 

Ttf drat de ^ EtiU)r rtmd . *** ° ] *”* 

And doom to slavery his wife and boy. 

(MjymoN Mills MolVt) 


I do not feel tbit this poem was cold and super¬ 
ficial as Hiss Rc Coortcn and some other 
crilica say, for to me it is a dignified and simple 
C pic narrative, like the mongers’ speeches in 
Greek tragedy, introduced into the midst o 
lyrics. It ia almost perfect and well wo^Jyof 
Sappho, It makes us r«li*e that Sapphos 
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activity was broader than we had supposed 
and brings her nearer to her predecessors mid 
successors. It is a unique example, hitherto 
unknown, o£ a Sync narrative with epic Ltitonn.' 
lion 5. throwing new light OH the history oi the 
ancient wed<ling'SO’ngs- M 

. A rhetorician of the fourth century A.D., 
Himcrius, ,i has an interesting passage which 
bears on Sappho's wedding-songs and helps us 
interpret the fragments which are preserved; 

“So it £s time for us, my children, since we are 
summoning oar Muss K> marriage-dance and 
marriage-love, to reins the gnveness of our music, 
» that we may the better trip it with the maidens 
in honour of Aphrodite. How hard it is to find 4 
tune ger.de enough to please the Goddess, we may 
judge from the poets themselves, most of whom, 
though past masters in love-poetry, went as bravely 
to the description of Hem as any boy or girl, hut 
when it came to the ritea <jf Aphrodite, left the 
song for the lyre and the making of the cntthii’amy 
entirely to Sappho, who when the contests are over 
enters the chamber, weaves the bower, makes the 
bride-bed, gathers, the maidens iruo the bride- 
chamber, and brings Aphrodite in her Grace-drawn 
car with a bevy of Loves to be her playfellows] 
And her she adorns with hyacinths about the hair, 
jeaving &IL hut what is parted by the blow to tWt 
free upon the wayward oreeae, and them she decks 
with gold on Wing and tress and makes to go on before 
the car and wave their Latches on high- 

(RmOHDtJ 
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Himeriua refers to the mock contests which 
were a part of the wedding ceremonies. There 
was always an agon or sham fight, as in Greek 
comedy, running through the hymcnacal, to he 
succeeded hi many cases by a real fight after* 
wards. The wedding echoed with noise which 
suggested the conflicts of prehistoric days when 
brides were captives of bow and spear, and a31 
sorts oF characters figured in this drama of real 
life. There was place for satire and ridicule as 
well as For praise. Even in recent years I have 
witnessed in a neighboring island, "Solo's 
rocky isle,” the semblance of predatory warfare 
which the Chians keep vp during their bridal 
ceremonies. And in 1902 I attended a three 
days' Turkish wedding at Chiblak, near the site 
of ancient Troy. On that occasion the frequent 
shooting and fighting, which resulted even in 
injuries to Turks and Greeks, made the noisy 
ceremony seem like a battle. In Sappho s day, 
as to-day in the Orient, a wedding was nut a 
brief benedictory reading hy a clergyman. It 
was a long-drawn celebration, & prolonged 
process rather than a precise pronouncement, 
with torchlight processions, dance, and song.** 
All the&e features emerge very dearly in 
Sappho, where we can trace the whole ceremony 
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from the weaving of the bcidjil bower {fasias = 
portico or bower in Himerius 35 dted above) 
to the aubade song of the next morning. Here 
is the charming sostg, sting, iu the same metre as 
the famous jUpus Seng, by the bridesmaids aa 
they led the bride to the bridcgroom J s bed, 
proud of their island and of their Sappho' 11 

Up with the rafter!; high, 

Hi for flit wsddirtf,! 
itahe them high, ye joiners, 
j Ho for the wedding! 

The h TLifeg room's fls tall as Arcs,. 

Ui for She •redding S 
Far taller than a tali man, 

Ho for the nodding / 

Tbiiering as the Lesbian poet 
Hi for She wedding! 

Over die poets of other lands, 

Ho for the mddingt 

CEbmouds i 4 ji) 

Then follows a hind of lyrical marriage drama, 
the bridesmaids representing tlie tribe of the 
bnde, the youths the dan of the bridegroom, 
hi this respect faneshadowing Catullus' double 
choatr Tbe maidens answer the young men’s 
praise by chiding Hesperus, the evening star, 
whose coming heralds the union. The young 
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tncfl in turn reply with the famous words already 
quoted, to which the sequel probably was “even 
so bring home the bride to the bridegroom,” 
\Vc think of Edmund Spenser’s PrOikalaitMm 
and Epiih$l&frri&ft which have many of the 
motives of the Greek epEthalamium, with their 
reference to Hesper, with their beautiful do* 
seriptions of bride and bridegroom. 1 quote the 
Lines about Hymen, which is Sappho’s Greek 
refrain, rendered hy the word " wedding” in 
Edmonds 1 version: 

HyiWrt, iif they da shout; 

That CTf.'f to tht htai^ns theyr shouting shrill 

Hoik retah, Qnd alt the farviament doth fill. 

The men praise marriage bliss; the maidens, 
virginity (E. 152, fi l shall be ever-maiden,” 
£, 159, "Can it be that I still king for my 
virginity?’ 1 }’ The bride says, “Maidenhead, 
maidenhead, whither away?” and the reply is, 
"Where I must slay, bride, where I must stay 11 
(E. 16+) a wonderful example of the way in 
which Sappho treats abstractions and inanimate 
things {cf. nJw E, Bo, “Up, my lute divine and 
make thyself a thing of speech”}, Sappho is 
the first to use such a personification Mt and it 
recalls Tb&aphilc Gautier in his reverse appli- 
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cation in Mademeiselie de Mcupin. At least 
it is difficult to think of the young Gautier 
independently conceiving the striking figure 
that Is. so characteristic of the genius */ the 
Ushian poetess. This is the Frenchman’* pag- 
sage. It describes, the fair heroine going out 
into the world, dressed in masculine habili¬ 
ments to teat men’s fidelity in love: , 


And, as 3 rode away clown the alley' of chestnut 
trees, all the puerilities of my girlhood ran alohg 
by the roadside blowing me' farewell kisses from 
the trpa of their tapering fingers. And one little 
i n Eci a “ ar ' silvery voice, cried: 

' MadeJeinCj where are you going? I am your vir- 
giiiLiy, dear, hut you look so fierce In your bools 
ahd hose, With your plumed hat and long sword 
that r am not sure whether I should go with you * 


I replied: ’Co home, sweet thing, if you are 
afraid. Water my flowers and care for my doves, 
let jil moth you i ra wrong- You would be safer 
wjth me in these garments of stout doth than in 
rnty gause. ity hoots prevent it being seen that 
1 have a little tempting fool; this sward rg my 
defense against dishonor; and the father waving 
m my hat Is to frighten away all the nightingales 
woo would eorat and sing false love into my eai.’ J3 


In arnoebean or anliphonic hexameter verses 
(£. j^o and 151), as. exquisite as Heine's Du 
bist IfrJe cine glume, [fie maidens liken the virgin 
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state to the unplucked pippin, the married 
woman to the hyacinth Of Columbine, With 
which Aphrodite is also adorned in the passage 
from Himerius. Aa Tucker says-: “a band of 
girls mock the men with failure to win some 
dainty maiden, and the men reply with a taunt 
at the neglected bloom of the unprofitable vir¬ 
gin. Say the maids (PI. $): 

On the top of I&8 topmost spray- 
Tfep pippin blushes red, 

F ergot fly tfte gatherers — nay l 
Wo j r( 1 forgot 1 ne saidt 
TlWU Ion Jar overhead! 

Reply the men: 

The hyacinth ra meet 

On the hills where the herdsmen go 
3 j trampled , neath th*k feel, 

And Us purple bloom laid tow; 

and there unhappily the record deserts us.” 
These lovely lines are about as well known as 
anything of 5 appho f s, owing to Rossetti's 
adaptation in his One Girl , a tide altered in 
1SS1 to Beauty, which the reader can hud in 
Wharton. In modern times, Maurice Thompson, 
Gamaliel Bradford, and others have been in- 
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fluenced by them, though often an un-Sapphic 
touch not in Sappho's verses is given, as in 
Bradford's Toprnosi Botigh: 

IW< you km I»t noto. 

After I ko us stl you 
0 n love's topmost bough; 

God, then I’ll forget you. 

The bridegroom now bears off die bride while 
the chorus of youths praise the bride and the 
chorus of maidens the bridegroom: 

Wia/ may I bet £oi spare, 

Gear groom, with ihcc7 
A slender sapling, ere 
It is a tree. 

(Eowo™) 

But 35 tn-day the bridegroom disappears in the 
society obluinn of the newspaper behind the 
splendor of the ekborate description of the 
bride’s gown, so in Sappho the praise of the 
bride Is far sweeter than that of the bridegroom, 
Recall the lines of Rossetti and these verses in 
the metre of one of Catullus' 

Ef&Jf, thy ihape it all delight 
Atid thine eyes shim soft and bright, 

OV thy fair cheek desire is shed 
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Am* honor showered OH thy head 
Trf>m the Lady tf Lane iit JjMDew. 

(Emiojras) 

Congratulations were offered also to the bride¬ 
groom: 

No Other maiden Zebu to-doy, 

Bridegroom, sutk thine. 

(Enwras) 

HimerEus seems to be quoting such & sang oi 
greeting to bride and bridegroom: “Bride that 
teemest with rosy desires, bride the iairtsl 
nrnament oi the Queen of Paphos, hie thee to 
bed, hie thus to the couch whereon thou roust 
sweetly spurt in genUe wise with thy bridegroom. 
And may the Star of Eve had thee full willingly 
to the place where lliou shalt marvel at the silver- 
throned Lady of Wodlodfl.” (Edmonds). Hirtft- 
rius also tells us that Sappho "brings Aphro¬ 
dite in hej Grace-drawn car with a bevy of 
Loves 3 ' to the wedding. And the ]'oy of the 
earthly festival is repeated far up among the 
clouds of Olympus where the celestial feast is 
described (E. 146) m verses the lilt of which 
Professor Gildersleevc has thus reproduced in 
his unpublished version: 
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The mixing bowk yonder 
Was filled with antbrasia. 

And Htrmei 'gw UtdU 
The drink to the- gods all; 

The gods all uplifted 
Thtir beaten and pour'd out 
Libations and id tir'd 
Tair wishes Jar bridegroom, 

[Fa# fair bride fair wishes J 

Stebbang in hia Friends esf Man has the Gods 
descend to the modest hail wherein the mar¬ 
riage feast k spread- 

AH the High Gods from Olympus, Ka Hess the Two, 
descend. 

H.V an ample ieurf Htrsna, deftest of cupbearers, 
Hands, 

Oramuij the Cedi' goblets from the full flagon in hti 
hands. 


The function of what we Americans used to call 
the first groomsman, in the primitive times of 
wife-stealing, was to protect the bridegroom from 
pursuit and Lhe name " best man ” perpetuates 
the tradition. In the Grcsk wedding, where the 
passing and dosing of the door was so essential 
a part of the ritual, he was the door-keeper, and 
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there was much bantering and chaffing at his 
personal appearance on the pari of the maidens, 
who made much use of the same jukes which 
have since been apjilicd to the feet of maidens 
of Chicago. The feet of the porter were put tn 
the laughing stocks snmewhat alter this fashion 
(E- 154)- 

F uU jcw ft fathoms stretch the fed of the porter, 
FttU five ox-hides were nsei for his tktfrMte, 
Ten stead cobbler! !ven needed to make them, 

{D. M. R.) 

to which Edmonds would make the ingenious 
but doubtful addition based on Syncsius "[and 
his father lived in other ways an honest life, 
hut claimed to be better horn than Cecrop&3'* h 
The door is shut and the mocking subsides, as 
all chant fur the. groom, ,r Happy bridegroom, 
the marriage is accomplished, as you prayed it 
should be f and the maiden you prayed for is 
yours” (E, 155); and for the bride they sing, 
beauteous one, O lovely one, thine it is to 
sport with the rnse-ankled Graces and Aphro¬ 
dite the golden 1 ' (E r 157), If Edmonds 3 tenta¬ 
tive restoration of the end of the first book of 
1320 verses is correct, *Hhe maidens spend all 
the night at this door, singing of the love that is 
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between thee, thrice happy bridegroom, and a 
bride whose breast ls sweet as violets. But get 
thee up and go when the dawn shall Come, and 
may great Hermes lead thy feet, where thou 
shaft find just so much ill-luck as wc shall see 
sleep to-night” [E- 47). Evidently the maidens 
saw little steep that night, but finally silence fails 
and in the early dawn is heard the last song of 
the serenades: “Farewell the bride, farewell 
the bridegroom” (E. ido, 162), 

This chapter should not close without a men¬ 
tion of the epigrams. Many have been attrib¬ 
uted to Sappho, hut three especially (h~ 143, 
144, 145;) have beta included in most of the 
translations- They are, however, written in 
normal epic language without any essential 
traces of Sappho J & Aeolic dialect. One, which 
Wilamowitz would date as ia±c as 400 E,c., 
according to Edmonds was inscribed on the 
base of a statue of a nameless infant, dedicated 
to Artemis in gratitude for her birth by her 
priestcraonotlier. I prefer the older interpreta¬ 
tion: 

Mj&fltr, tkii pass my iamb with fefijJtf er sweet, 
A wife unresting ttfrott at yoxr feet; 

P^Wf, and if any would my sl&r-y seek, 

Duatafr sj / IB, these grawm ujsjUj speak; 
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'Once in the vanished years U chanced tv please 
Arista, daughter j/ Htrmadeides, 

To dedicate- my life to virgin bliss 
To thee, revered of tvefnen, Artemis! 

O Geddas, deign to plea my gratidiire'i line, 

Tor JfflOB was a temple priest of thine; 

And grant, 0 Quart, in thy tosufi grate, 
Unending fame and fortune to his race,!’ 

[O’Hara’s adaptation} 

The epigram on the fisherman (E, 145} is most 
unlikt Sappho. Fawkes, Extern, hJcaves, and 
many a modem poet have put it into verse 1 IM 

Above the lowly grave of PefogOft , 

Hi-feted falter lad, Meniscus' son, 

Uts father placed OS J<gfl of storm and strife 
The Wtil and oar, memorial of Air life, 

(O’Hara) 

The two elegiac couplets on The Dust of Timas, 
who died before her wedding tiayj are rather flat 
and hardly worthy of Sappho's genius (E. 14.4); 
hut if Edmonds’ restoration of one of Sappho's 
fragments as referring to Timas is correet (p. 60 
above) j it may be genuine and in that cast one 
of the very few surviving eady metrical epitaph^ 
I give you the recent rendering by one of our 
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best modern American pacts, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; 


T kii dutt tecJ Twat; Q*d they say 
That almost an her bidding day 
Sfie found tier bridal home ia be 
T he dark haute if Pcrtefhone. 

And many maidens, knowing tJsen 
Thai she would mi come back again. 
Unbiwild their curlt; and oU in lean. 
They cut them o§ with sharpened shears. 
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V, SAPPHO IN ART 


T HE HIGH regard of the ancients and 
moderns for Sappho appears especially 
in art. In olden days she was honored 
in town-hall and library, Many u Statue and 
bust of ber was erected and she was one of the 
few historical characters who were painted on 
Crock vases, which even quote her verses. She 
was sculptured also in terra-cotta and bronse. 1M 
It is well established 1(4 that her image was en¬ 
graved on cuius of Ercsus and Mytilene, — a 
unique honor in early Greek days. Many (FI. io t 
n) in the British Museum, in Paris, and else¬ 
where bear representations sometimes of her 
head on the obverse with the lyre on the reverse, 
and sometimes her full figure standing or sitting. 
They differ much in the manner oi the arrange¬ 
ment oi her cohlure, some even showing the 
hair covered by a kerchief, a fashion Still preva¬ 
lent in modern Ltshus. They may be traced 
back, to different types. Those which bear her 
name da-tc from Roman Imperial times. In 
general FurtwangLer 36< is right in contending 
t tot ] 
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that it was ME the custom to honor distinguished 
persons in such i manner before the days of 
Alexander. But the beautiful head which 
appears on early Greek coins of MytUtne of the 
fifth and fourth centuries a.c, may easily be 
Sappho anti not her patron Aphrodite,, even in 
esses where the type is adapted to that of the 
goddess of love. The lyre on the reverse and the 
individual features which resemble some of the 
busts of Sappho point that way. The beautiful 
fate on the old coins was copied from some 
statue, perhaps one that was even earlier than 
that of Silanion. Famed well aays:“ T “the 
later here cults of Homer at Smyrna, Sappho at 
Lesbus, and Aristotle at Stageira reveal the deep 
conviction of the Hellenic spirit that science and 
M t arc divine powers.” If the head on these 
Myliltoaean coin* is really Sappho, it is a silent 
but eloquent testimony to the reverence her 
name acquired after her death and to the per- 
faction Of her living WOlk- 
Thc oldest possible representation of Sappho 
with which I am acquainted is an archaic terra¬ 
cotta relief from Melos in the British Museum- 101 
It dates only a few years after Sappho’s rime, 
and though not inscribed it may represent 
Sappho and Alcaeus. Sappho appear* as a 
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slender lady of average height (not of short 
atatuie as Ovid says), dressed in a long Ionic 
woven tunic and wearing sandals. She sits with 
lyre in left hand and plectrum in right, and the 
bearded Alcaeus stands before her with bowl 
in loft, and extending has right hand. He seems 
lo he expressing with a smile bis admiration 
of her new poetry, so different from his own 
archaic measure- There Is probably no reference, 
as in the ca-re of the Munich vase from Sicily 
to the famous lines which we have quoted 
(p. 27). On this vase the names. Sapho (so 
spelt) and Alcaeus are painted beside the tall 
and stately figures who appear with lyre and 
plectrum, Sappho seems to he rebuking with 
almost a pouting expression her fellow-towns¬ 
man Alcaeus, who hows his head as she speaks 
to him the famous lines. This pictorial trans¬ 
lation of her verses and other representation* 
show her great popularity in Athens in the fifth 
century P.Cr This Munich psycter or cooling 
mixing-bowl (Pi- 12) for wine may date as Ute 
as 460 fl.c, and has been attributed to a fictitious 
lady painter of the Free Style by Hauser, but 
bis attribution has not been generally ac- 
cepted- li,a Furiwdngjer was prohahly right in 
connecting the vase with the Erygus painter. 
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My learned friend, the great Oxford expert an 
vases, hfr. J. D. Beaziey writes me that very 
likely it was not t>y the Brygus painter himself, 
tut surely in, his manner. On an earlier vase, now 
in the Czartorydri collection in Cracow (PI. 13), 
dating from the end of the sixth ar the beginning 
of the fifth century ii.-c., according to Bcaxley 
a vase roughly related, in style to the Nkomius 
painter, a contemporary of Euthymidcs, wo 
have the earliest certain representation of 
Sappbo- ,El She is a tail, draped figure with 
smiling countenance^ walking to right and hold¬ 
ing a seven-stringed !yre in her left hand and 
a plectrum in her right. She appears on only 
this one black-figured vase, which would seem 
to indicate that she did not become popular in 
Athens till long after her deaths when red- 
figured vases were the vogue. The story of 
Solon adds testimony to the same effect, and 
probably a corpus or collection of her writings 
used by the litter Alexandrian editions was in 
the book-stalls at Athens even in the last years 
of the sixth century. Otherwise ii fs difficult to 
account for her frequent portrayal on Attic red' 
figured vases. Thelost Middleton vase, ]J3 (Pi. 14] r 
probably of the South ItaLian (Lucanfan) Style, 
shows Sappho, whose name is now thus spelt, 
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ssited on a feu i-legged stool while a nude winded 
Eros hastens Cowards her with a wreath. The 
painter probably knew the poems of Sappho 
wluch pictured Enos as bitter-sweet, and 
Sapphoa other word’pictures of the sorrows of 
love, for he has labelled Bros '‘wretched,"' One 
thinks of Horace’s ^twrajfrat Sappho pueltis de 
pvpvhrilms. Mr. Ecazley, however, suspects 
the inscription tolas, and thinks that kalos 
{beautiful) was written.. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the vase wiLI soon be found again 
so that we can have a rereading of the letters. 
On the Michael is vase in late Polygnotaa style, 1LJ 
which is in the Jattn cotlection at Ruvo in Italy 
(El- 15), wc possibly have an apotheosis of 
Sappho. Aphrodite is painted with a cupid on 
her right shoulder like the Aphrodite of the Par¬ 
thenon friezCj judging the contest of Thamyris. 
Near Apollo are three Musa, and near Thauiyris 
are four. Sappho h evidently leaning Eor support 
on Aphrodite, receiving a little dove from a 
tittle Eros, and is pictured as a Muse 1 herself, 
as in PJafo J s epigram- On another red-figured, 
vase 1:1 in private possession, Sappho is In the 
midst of her pupils. 

Several vases even show knowledge of hei 
writings- The most Important is the hytlria Or 
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water-jar in Athens (PL x 6 ), dating about 430 
fi Cij m ^Hch Mr. Beraky wmildput in the grtrap 
ol Eolygnotns, somewhat, in the style of the 
Hector painter, though not by him, Sappho is 
seated on a light-backed chair or Mimas; she is 
reading from a papyTUH toll, while Nfcepala 
behind holds a wreath over her bead. Two 
maidens stand in front, one, CaJbs, bolding a 
lyre. Scholars have long tried to mate sen so out 
of the letters on the papyrus, and several, such 
as Compamtti and Aly, have considered them 
un-Sapphic; but Edmonds, the great English 
expert on Sappho, has got a new reading for the 
last word and thinks this is column 1 of a book 
a,lilted Win-pi Words, 1 phrase borrowed from 
Homer, The versa are an introductory poem 
to Sappho's works with an invocation to the 
Gods, after which follows the verse : "The 
words 1 begin are words of air, but for all that, 
good to hear , 11 I do not feel that the solution is 
satisfactory or Sapphic, and an examination of 
the vase Itself proves that Edmonds 1 reading will 
not stand; but no one has yet made a better pro¬ 
posal. On another vase, m the Louvre, attrib¬ 
uted to Euphronius iil we have an echo of Sap¬ 
pho in the words (E. 23], "Hong and I yearn. 11 
A beautiful fifth century cyli* (PJ. 9) ^ 
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erudite and versatile $otades, LLT whose wonderful 
agrued terra-cotta horse, mounted by an Am&wn, 
has recently been brought to Boston from Mere* 
tn Kgypt, pictures a girl on tiptoe trying to 
pluck the sweet apple which is reddening on 
the top™ 061 - bough. I have no doubt that 
Sotades was illuatratmg Sap]iho J & song. 

Possibly on the so-called Stdnhauscr terra¬ 
cotta fragment Lta the seated figure is Sappho; 
shE is nude above the waist and holds her lyre 
in her right hand. She i& looking into the air 
enraptured and sublimely inspired. 

hi any vases have been Interpreted 3S portray - 
mg Sappho and Phaon.^but in every ca.se there 
is uncertainty about the interpretation. On 
two beautiful vases (PI- 4i &). bydria in Flor¬ 
ence certainly by the Mcidlas painter himself, 
and the crater in Palermo of the school of the 
Meidias painter, the beautiful Phaon is definitely 
pictured . J “ The inscription on the latter, 
Hr phaon is beautiful." leaves no doubt in the 
matter. But the girl called Chryse or rhilomele 
is perhaps wrongly interpreted as Sappho. 
These vases arc probably older than the comedy 
on Phwn, by Plato (not to be confused with the 
philosopher). Phaon is painted u& handsome; 
all the girls arc adorning themselves and making 
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J^vt to him, tut he has had too much attention 
from the Jadiea and is sick of them (cf. p. 40 
above}- On another crater, ]fi in Eologrut (Plr 17), 
in, style not far removed from the vase-painter 
PoLygfl&tUS, Pbacm appears seated at the oar 
in a boat, about to take aboard the tali goddess, 
who w as to give him 1 perennial antidote against 
old age. 

Before we Leave ancient painting we ought to 
men tion a picture of Sappho In a garb as a lutist 
which the encyclopaedic Pliny assigns to Lcon. !n 
We know nothing about him, but he was 
probably one of the numerous second rate 
artists of Hellenistic times. An epigram in the 
Anthology and the Christian father Tati&n ™ 
seem to have referred to this portrait, Several 
Pompeian frescoes, and one from Herculaneum 
representing a lady With a stiius about to write 
her thoughts on a tablet, have been named 
Sappho. Only in the case of one ^ do I feel 
that there is any probability at all that Sappho 
was meant, and in that one Alcaeus appears 
Standing by the side of the seated Lesbian 
poetcE (PI, iS). 

There must have been statues and busts of 
Sappho, but so many have been called Sappho 
without definite evidence that it is difhcult to 
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know where to stop. We must always hear in 
mind that early Greek art m Sappho's day did 
not believe in realistic portraiture and that all 
representations of Sappho are “study bends/* 
conceptions of Inter artists.. The most famous 
statue mentioned in literature is that by Sila- 
men, the Greek sculptor of the fourth century 
h-C., who was so noted for his Plato and 
Corinna.™ We learn from Cicero's Oration 
against VerTCS m and from Tatiana Complaint 
f igainst the Greeks or Pagans that this bronze 
status on the base of which Cicero was still 
able lo read the epigram, stood in the prytaneum 
at Syracuse, perhaps a memorial of Sappho’s 
sojourn in Sicily- Cicero tells us that it was 
stolen by Verres and praises it highlyr “Could 
this work of Silamon, so perfect, so refined, so 
finished, be in fitter hand* public or private 
than thnae of a man so refined and cultured 
as VcTrea? . „ r And how sorely this stolen 
Sappho was missed is almost more than words 
can tell- Not only was the poetess exquisitely 
portrayed, but there was a world-famous Greek 
couplet inscribed upon the base . . . For the 
inscription on the empty base dedarcs to¬ 
day what the statue was, thus prod aiming the 
theft'" (Edmonds) - 
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\Vc know from Literature of the oiistciicc of 
two other later statues. We have spoken 
(p- 34) ^* e ^P^S 1 ™ EAmocbaris whidi 

refers to a portrait of Sappho with bright eyes 
and mixed expression of gaiety and! graveness. 
An epigram by Antipaiex » fr-B) is thought to 
come from a statue atFergunum and since part 
of aa inscription found at Fergamum m men* 
Lions Alcaeus, it is a plausible conjecture that 
the lost portion contained the name of Sappho. 
This is probably the same bronze seated statue 
which in the filth century a,d. stood En the 
gymnasium of Zeu.rippU 5 at Constantinople and 
which is described by Cbristodorus in his 
Greek Anthology; ] “ "She seemed to he weav¬ 
ing a well- hymned song, concentrating her 
thought OJI the silent Muses," 

No full-size statue which we can certainly 
identify as Sappho's has been preserved- The 
seated lady in the Vatican holding a volume in 
her left hand is hardly Sappho, and it is not safe 
to caii the standing lady with lyre in New York 
in the Metropolitan Museum by her name. 
It would be interesting to believe, as some do, 
that the famous maiden of AnzEo in the National 
Museum in Rome was Sappho, but some 
scholars of repute even go w far as to say tint 
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jt is not even a m aiden but rather a boy. Others 
say that a priestess, not a poetess, is portrayed. 
After repeated examination of the original J 
have no doubt of her sex and believe the Statue 
to be that of a poetess, but whether of Riaxllla 
or Sappho or some other cannot be definitely 
stated. We have, however, many Roman busts 
of different types 13p winch have been conjectured 
to represent Sappho. One type in all probability 
is copied from Sllanign, as it resembles closely 
in the features of the face and the arrangement 
of the hair, especially the little curls in front of 
the face and in the covering of the head, the 
portrait of Sappho On the early coins of My tileno. 
The best example oi this type is the bust in the 
Villa ALbani in Rome (PL ig). It has the per* 
fection, refinement, and finish to which Cicero 
referred, and Sappho is "exquisitely portrayed” 
In the Riscari collection at Catania, Sicily, there 
is a Roman copy of a head meant Lo he inserted 
in a bust or statue- It is so poorly finished that 
it was probably placed in a niche or chapel to bo 
Seen from a distance. The oval face is young 
but placid and cold, a characteristic partly due 
to the Roman copyist. With its corkscrew 
curls and in other respects it is similar enough 
to the busts in the Vill a Alhanf and the Galleria 
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Geographic* of the Vitkin to be classed with 
them. If they represent Sappho, the Sicilian 
bust also does. If Rim is fight that this is a 
UsUSe nr flympb3 then a copy Of Shamans 
statue still remains to he found. 

The so-called head of Sappho in the Fitli in 
Ftorenoc 5 s of a di Cerent type, more dream-like, 
and may not be Sappho at alb More likely to 
represent Sappho are the busts in Oxford (PI. so) 
and the Vatican. Other busts about which there 
is considerable doubt are in Naples, in the Eio- 
caidi Palace, in the Uflisi at Florence, and there 
is a doable henn in Madrid which lias been 
called Sappho and Phaon, Of the so-called 
Phann in Madrid, Amelung has recently found 
m the storerooms of tho Vatican a beautiful 
replica | and he has also discovered there another 
Sappho bust of the type on coins. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1935 I photographed a bust, which is in 
the Borghcsc Palace, and I think that it may 
represent Sappho (PI. a 1). It resembles a colos¬ 
sal head from Smyrna m Ccmitantinople, the 
bust in Naples, and the double bust in Madrid in 
Sts energetic and individualized feature, such as 
the large now and thick lips, and in the curl on 
the forehead beneath the middle of the fillet. 
Rizzo would trace the Naples bust bach to about 
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420 B.C. and call it 3T1 ideal represcntatinn of a 
mortal or perhaps even a courtesan. Eut 
Sappho might easily have been represented in 
the type of a courtesan or even a muse. The 
large bronze bust In New York wliich has been 
published as a portrayal of Sappho can hardly 
represent the poetess, even if the bronze 13 
genuine find has the sanction of great authorities 
such as Eisen^ 1 Eiabelon, and. Andr£, since it 
resembles none of the known portraits of her. 
The Romans as well as the Greeks were un¬ 
doubtedly very fond of statues of Sappho, and 
some day excavators will turn up for us more 
authenticated portraits. The recently dis¬ 
covered Roman stucco relief which we have 
already described (p, 4?) shows what we may 
expect from future discoveries- Even such 
articles of evcry-day-use as scales have weights 
in the farm of a Sappho head, such as that 
recently discovered-® 1 

What we have said about the uncertainly of 
representations of Sappho in ancient sculpture 
applies equally to the portrait of her cm gems. 
CipoUini has listed and illustrated many ancient 
and modern gems and miniatures, hut even if 
those called andeni arc forgeries ot are from 
Renaissance timeSj the great number of them 
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shows the unusual influence of Sappho on the 
glyptic art in predous stones 
Aitet Roman days Sappho was often psc Lured 
and sculptured in various ideal w*y* ln Spare 
fails us to discuss the almost endless woiks of 
later art influenced by her name and traditions; 
and it seems idle to detain the reader with a 
detailed catalogue. But to leave no doubt that 
Sappho has had a vast and powerful influence 
on art of all ages, I may mention some of the 
more important- During the last eft? years 
especially, sculpture has paid a frequent and 
international tribute to her- Now she 5 * repre¬ 
sented as sad and pensive, now meditating 
suicide, now about to make the fatal leap from 
the Loucadiaii root as in Pietro Magni'a SaJIo 
(1B&6}, now even as a corpse on the surface of the 
sea, Magni'a statue (PL a j) was much admired 
during hie lifetime and it reminds one of the 
Roman stucco relief, since it likewise represents 
Sappho, lyre in hand and with head wreathed, 
standing on the edge of the met. She is holding 
bade her skirts with her left hand and looking 
seriously at the waters below, with the intention 
of stepping off at the next moment. In 
the illustrious Lombard sculptor, Francesco 
Confslomeri, influenced, it may be by the 
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Vatican Agrippina, made a staled statue wllich 
represents Sappho ut profile with sad and bowed 
head, clasping her hands on her lilt side, her 
lyre abandoned on tire floor. France did not 
approve of this statue because some years be¬ 
fore Pradier also had sculptured a draped and 
dreaming Sappho who was seated on the 
Leucadian rock with bowed head and hands 
clasped about her raised crossed left leg, her lyre 
lying ncglccLed on t ho rock [Pi. 33) . Pradfor had 
also sculptured a standing, draped Sappho with 
bowed head holding her lyre in her left hand, 
and supporting her right on an Ionic column on 
which rest the rolls of her divine poetry. 

The great German sculptor Danncker, who 
was so fond oi classical subjects and was the 
sculptor of the famous Ariadne, chiselled a charm¬ 
ing marble statuette of Sappho (ry^d), The 
beautiful bas-relief in Greek style in the Vienna 
Volksgarten, which R. Weyr sculptured for the 
GriUparacr Monument, represents Sappho's fore- 
well. She stands in drapery like that of the 
Erechtheum Caryatids. She is holding a lyre 
and kissing good-bye to a girl friend who gives 
her a last embrace. A shepherd kneels nearby 
and others in the background are recoiling in 
fear. She herself stands at the edge of the 
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steps in front of Apollo's tMDpk, and thro is 
much other Greet architecture .n this relief. 
In France, Claude Ramey (i 3 oi) exhibited a 
seated statue; Duret (iSo$), a Sappho writing 
to Phaon; Beauvallct (iSi?), a.bust; Dicbolt 
(1B4&) a dying Sappho of noble and poetical 
expression Other statu® of Sappho were 
made and exhibited in the Salon by Laurent 
(1840), Grootaeis (t8 S a)> Travaux (1 &Sh 
in the I/M), Aizelin (1853, W«), Loison 
h&w), Gnbowski (1859), Clfemgpr (1859, 
three statue, “Sappho singing ber last song- 
Seated on the Leueadian root/ 1 "The youth of 
Sappho,” and a polychrome statue), Robinct 
(iB6i) h Doriot {187 a), an d Signora Maralm. 
In America, too, from the days of Story and 
Hcaekiab Augur to the bronze doors of the new 
Detroit Public Library Sappho has been a sub¬ 
ject for sculpture. Many are the busts which are 
inscribed today with the name of Sappho, such, 
as that by A. Gennai in the possession of Mrs, 
\V. E. Hill of Baltimore, nr that by Sheldon, 
Li painting, though nut often a subject for 
the greatest painters, Sappho was represented in 
Greek and Roman days and ever since right 
down to the most famous modern picture of her 
and her pupils by Alma Tadema, of which we 
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have given a description above (p, 33). Sev¬ 
eral pictures, such as Titian’s Sacred and Pro¬ 
fane Lave, have been supposed by great critics 
to represent Sappho* but it is difficult 10 agree 
with Foppelteuler that Titian really meant to 
paint a Naiad counselling Sappho, who is lament¬ 
ing her love in the forest, to take the Lcueadian 
leap. 1 ** In some cases fortunately the painters 
then!selves have labelled them. Raphael la per¬ 
haps the greatest painter who pictured her. He 
brings her significantly in his Farpwjjjfj (PL 24) 
into juxtaposition with Petrarch, who dedicated 
four vensCS of his tenth cdogue to her (sec p, 136}, 
She is represented prominently to the left of 
the doorway, resting her left arm on it and hold¬ 
ing in her left hand a papyrus roll with the name 
Sappho upon it. Other minor painters who 
have painted Sappho are Trcshiun (16&3, "The 
Adventure; of Sappho Ansiaux (1801) , Ducis 
(iSri), \'afflaid (l8lp h “ Sappho rescued from 
the water by a stranger 11 ), Girodet (rSiB, a 
series nf compositions from her first love affair 
to the legendary leap), Lafond (1831), Vien 
(1833, “Sappho playing the lyre," anti "Sappho 
reciting to Phion’ 1 ), ChaSsetllU (1S30), Ch&u- 
tard (185$), Agneni (1857, “Sappho rescued 
from the water by the Nereids l " , ) J Cred£s (1859), 
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Kfluitaumi (two beautiful pictures, "Sappho 
inspired by love” and "Sappho talking with 
Homer f ihcaf like many of the other pictures 
were also engraved), Berrias paiuted a sleeping, 
nude Sappho, with her lyre by her side, and 
.represents her perhaps repeating the words; 
“The silver moon is SCCi The Pleiades arc gone^ 
Hn.ii the long night is spent, and yet I lie alone " 
(MerEvfde), Other printers of Sappho arc 
Fragonard, Gros, Dtvgsge, Partelazsi, Picou 
(iS6^> P Loir Cbifflart (1B65), Bertrand 

( lS * 7? "Heath of Sappho"), Gastridi (1&73, 
“Sappho meditating suicide"), Glcyre ("Couch 
of Sappho”), Hector Leious In his “School of 
Sappho” represents her standing in the atrium 
of a Roman house, with lyre ill her left hand, on 
a platform inscribed with the name of the 
Lesbiau Sappho, evidently giving instruction 
to hsr many friends and pupils who stand and 
at in various postures in the audience. 

This is only a partial list and could easily be 
extended, hut enough has been said to show that 
a knowledge of the real Sappho and her writings 
and the legends connected with her will help one 
to be a souud and intelligent critic of much in 
the malm of art. 
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VI. SAPPHO’S INFLUENCE ON 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
LITERATURE 

I F SAPPHO'S influence on art has been con¬ 
siderable, her place in literature has been 
far more remarkable. Nearly every thought 
in her fragments, which were known before the 
recent papyrus additions, has been borrowed o* 
adapted by same ancient Greek or Roman poet 
or some modern poet in English, Italian, French, 
German, or modern Greek. Even the Spanish, 
Scandinavians, and Russians (p-, 533) knaw her, 
though not so well acquainted with her as the 
authors of Other nations. A very remarkable 
Hung, is that her writings have in all the ages 
been almost never unfavorably criticised from 
a literary point of view, no matter how her 
character was regarded. We have already, in 
giving a r£sum£ of Sappho’s writings, cited many 
an echo, many a translation, many a dilation or 
dilution, but have seen that the real flavor of 
Sappho’s Greek cannot be transferred to any 
other language ■ In this and succeeding chapters, 
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howvnr, some of the names of writers who owe 
much to her will be brought together. She 
herself was origins] and coined many a new idea, 
many a new word, and perfected a new form of 
metre- Just as a modern poet, Tennyson for 
sample, h indebted to his predecessors, Keats, 
Shelley, Shakespeare, for image* and ideas, 
she w&a somewhat indebted in language and 
thought to Horner,who filled the fancy of 
the Lesbians and was hijnsclEj probably, bera at 
the neighboring Smyrna- She took little from 
Hesiod, although we hnd a few echoes of hjm 
which I dte in a note” On the other hand, 
succeeding poets of the next hundred year, 
seem to have taken little from her. Mimntr- 
nius probably knew the seoond ode, and hi* 
lines arc included in the Corpus of Theogms,- 
If the fragment “Gold is Zeus* child, •« moth 
nor worm devours it (E- no)" is Sappho's and 
not originally written by Pindar himseli, then 
Pindar took that idea from Sappho," Herodo¬ 
tus tells the story of Rhodopis, md Plato, who 
would exclude poets from his ideal state, makes 
Socrates speak in the jp kodws of the beautiFul 
Sappho as one of the wise ancients, and he calls 
her the Tenth Muse in his famous epigram. 

Aristotle, who refers to Eet three times, is the 
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first one definitely to quote her verses and that 
twice in the Rnciarit (E- yi, 119, and p. 359). 
Aristotle’s pupil Theoplirastus, who was also 
born in Erebus cites her \tfiw, Mayer, 1910) 
as the representative of charm in all ibs forms. 
That essential element of charm is emphasized 
by Plutarch and by Demetrius, the rhetorician 
of the first century a.d., in his Es$&y on 
Style, Another pupil of Aristotle, Chamackon 
(310 b.c.}, wrote a booh about her, 

Sappho's influence was not great in the field 
of Greek and Unman tragedy. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles betray no acquaintance with her, 
but Euripides was considerably affected by her 
verses OU love. When he writes in EleeSra Q.fS?), 
“I consider you a friend equal to the gods,” 
he is thinking of the first verse of Sappho’s 
second song- Plutarch cites Aristaxenns as 
saying that the tragedians learned the mixed 
Lydian mode from her. In comedy Aristoph¬ 
anes had a slight acquaintance with her, and 
he was thinking of Sappho'6 first hymn so his 
suffragette play Lysiskata (1L- 733 ff.) P where 
a love-sick devotee of Aphrodite endeavors to 
escape from the Acropolis on the back of the 
sparrow, Aphrodite's bird, Epicrates dealt 
with Sappho in his comedy, Anti^LoXi, before 
[«l] 
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the year 39s B-C.3 and Atbenaeus applies the 
words of Epicrates to himself: 

And ail the touts thttf Sappho safit so sw&Uy, 
Br«tt*Ng e/ W, / Jtow by beati compituly. 

Sappho was the title of plays by si* diHerent 
Greek comedians, Ameipsias, Amphis, Aliti- 
phanes, Diphilus, Ephippus, and TEmodes- Oi 
those hy AmeEpsias and Ampins wc have only 
a single word, and the fragments of the others 
throve little light on the question as to bow much 
was taken from Sappho herself. To the plays 
of Plato, Menander, and Antiphaues on the 
legends of Fhaon and the LeucadSan Leap, we 
have already referred (p, 40 - 

In the Hellenistic Age, after the lime of Alex¬ 
ander, Sappho was very popular. Cle&rchui, 
the Peripatetic philosopher C300 e-C) drew on 
her for his Treaiiw on Lw Maters.™ Tn the 
third book of his Biographies Aristoxenus, a 
writer on music (320 n.c.), classes her among 
inventors as did Menaechmus of Eicyon in !us 
treatise On Artist s. He says that 'her books 
were her companions”^ The third century 
B-.Cr showed a serious interest in the LfobEans, 
and Theocritus has many imitations of Sappho 
in dialed, UL metre, and content. In the second 
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idyl Simaetha’s description of her feelings is 
taken from Sappho. In the seventh idyl, the 
picture of the farm, to which two friends walked 
cut from Syracuse in order to attend a harvest 
home festival, Theocritus is imitating- Sappho’s 
Garden of the .Nymphs, especially in 1 L 135 fL: 
“Close at hand the &acred water from the 
nymphs* own cave welled forth with murmurs 
musical lf [Lang), Probably the eighteenth 
idyl on Helen and Mcnelaus borrowed much 
from Sappho, since the first lines seem to be 
died as Sappho’s by Huneiius, Line 3$, “O 
maid of beauty, maid of grace,’ 1 is Lifted bodily 
from Sappho- The twenty-eighth idyl on 
A DUioJJ undoubtedly employed Sappho as a 
model, and likewise the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth idyls. 

Callimachus (370 mc=) In his first hymn 
(LL. 95 IF.) echoes the fragment which influenced 
Pindar (E. 100); "Wealth without virtue cannot 
make men happy, nor virtue without wealth, 
therefore grant both virtue and wealth.” It 
was about the same time that a fellow townsman, 
Callias, interpreted her poems as well as those 
of Alcaeus. Apollonius of Rhodes (sfo n,c L ) 
knew her, and go did the Lament Jot Bi&n, 
which has been attributed doubtfully to 
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Mgscliua (rgo b.c,): "Ob, Dion, Mytilene be¬ 
wails thy song evermore instead of Sappho's” 
(TTT 9 i). Bion [i« B.C.?) in his Lament J*r 
Admit was probably influenced by Sappho's 
words about the dying. Adonis (E-- ro,j} us&tl 
in 1 . 44 the same word as Sappho did In E. 29. 
The philosopher dnysfppus (>40 b.c) mentions 
her (tr. 36, 69), as does Cicero's contemporary, 
the poeE-philosopher Phllodemus (60 B.C-). In 
fragment 57a he speaks of her, and in an epigram 
be uses as an ‘ intelligence test' 1 of an educated 
woman a knowledge of the poems of Sappho. 
Alexander the Sophist gave a university u ten¬ 
sion course ai lectures on her poems. A little 
later in the Augustan Age the great literary 
critic and grammarian, Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus (20 bc), quotes the hymn to Aphrodite, 
and Strabo calls her a marvel. Living pmbably 
sometime in the first century A,r>. s the anony¬ 
mous author of the Tm*M on the SttiKm 
quotes the second ode. A little later, about 
85 A.D., the golden-tongucd orator, Dio f cites 
her, and his contemporary Plutarch often refers, 
to her, in bis Esiay on 18, in bis Dihmct- 

iablt Frcbkms, VIL B, 2; in his Morelia, 243b, 
6 J 3 C, and 406a, where there is a comparison with 
the practice of PaMcrasti* oE Socrates, Plu- 
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Larch prefers Anacreon, hut Tcfeis to at least 
four of the fragments which ire preserved from 
Sappha (E. a, 48, 71, 7^7). 

Among the Romans Sappho was flattened 
abundantly, if imitation is the sheerest flattery. 
As Tucker says: "the most genuine lyric poet 
of Rome. Catullus, arid its most skilful artificer 
of odes, Horace, both freely copied her, They 
did more than imitate; they plagiarised, they 
translated, sometimes almost word for word/' 
The flatteiy does not begin until tbs time of 
Cicero, for Latin comedy, unlike Greek comedy, 
paid little heed to the Lesbian poetess- Cicero re* 
fers to Silanion's statue (p.iog). Lucretius must 
hive taken bis description at second hand, per¬ 
haps from some medical source, if he did not take 
the verses of the second ode of Sappho direct as 
his model for bis description of fear- L,t Catullus 
(S4— 54 E.Cr), 61 * who caught the Greek rhythm 
even better than Horace, translated the same ode 
in his famous fifty-first poem, addressed toLesbia, 
and adapted tlm fragments on the hyacinth and 
the evening star in his epUfaUavtia, the sixty- 
first and sixty-second songs in the Catuilian 
collection- Probably in the sixty-second be is 
imitating a last no tin of Sappho. The verse, of 
Sappho (E. 14s ), 11 1 flutter like a child after her 
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mother/’ referring perhaps to a wounded bird* 
has been used by Catullus in his wtll-known 
third poem, on the Paster, which probably also 
imitated a poem of Sappho. 

In XI- a*-s4, Catullus was perhaps thinking 
of Sappho's stricken hyacinth, although 
rustic proverb may also have been in his mind' 

Qpi illini (tdpa ttcuiii 
yUifni fios, prMStrcunft pot^HOm 
tochti flnfrV Bf r 

TAwfi not hrmforth, that, » recoil Cctallvs’ 

Lise; thy own sin sif^if it, 4J on tfie mtodow't 
\er& dtilincs, un-£tntiy beneath ^ ploughshare 
SfKEC&wi, * 

(fijosns-aoisr Elws) 

From these hnea anti not Irom Sappho herself, 
of whom there is no echo in Virgil* Virgil took 
bis description ml the dying Euryalus: 

And iiii the par pie ffftasr ike plough Ctft dom 
He driwiu and dies, 

{Aeneid, IS- 43j> 

We are reminded of Robert Burns’ To A 
Mountain Dvisyt 

, Bihi now She than uptms thy btd, 

A nd Sow ihou Hes i 
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Stfrti ploughshare drittl, title, 

TitlS sm thy bleam r 

Till crushed beneath ike jurrtxv's weight, 

Shall be ihy deOmt 

We refer on p-p to Catullus’ allusion to 
Sappho in X 5 CXV. ij. 

In the age el Augustus, even if Virgil neglects 
Sappho* in Horace (6$-& b.c.) she is reborn. 
If Edmonds 3 * 1 is right in his Analysis of a pass¬ 
age in Dio's CatitiiltuM Oration, two fragments 
(E- 76* 'll) of Sappho are incorporated them 
from a poem which Horace imitated in the 
same metre r 

numvmerttHm atre pertiuiitti. 

Edmonds even goes so far as to suggest that 
Horace imitated not only the poem written by 
Sappho, hut its. position. For he thinks that 
this poem of Sappho was an epilogue to her 
collection; and Horace placed his imitation at 
the end of the third book, when he probably 
thought it would he his last, Horace seems to 
he adapting Sappho in the twelfth ode of the 
third book (see Lander's imitation, p. 202), 
He composed twenty-six or more odes in the 
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Sapphic metre, which he fitted to Italian meas¬ 
ures, and h= does them well, though ia colder 
J^tin, In him 

£ftf{ brtatiwl the line , ffi 'll liitd faffre 
Tff vkteh (Jte Labia* tuned lyre . UB 

lie pictures her ia Hades' homCi *“ 

AeoiiiJ fidifnti' tjuerznltw 
Saffh puiiih ds pepiloritm- 

The meaning is simply that she is singing 
plaintively (or complaining} about the girls of 
her country” perhaps because they did not all 
return her love, as Atthis deserted her lor 
Andromeda (fc. 8t); not that sho complained 
of her fellow-maidens for not loving hhaon- 
Uneonsciowsly Horace helped to defame Sap- s 
pho's character, for the epithet rr ««a**®>" 
the EpisiU L ip, repeated by Ausontus, 
Idyl, VI, it, has led to gross abuse of Sappho J s 
food fame. 3 * 1 It has no relation to fw«£* a 
libido and should be interpreted in the light of 
Statins m as referring simply to the fact that 
she was an imitator of the measures oF Archil¬ 
ochus and the equal of men poets. Of elegiac 
writers, Tibullus and Propertius (EL 8, 53) were 
influenced only iA a genera! way by the persona! 
and ardent poetry of Sappho's lyric*. Ovid in the 
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fifteenth epistle of the H oroides pictured Sappho 
as a passionate and voluptuous kttotra who 
could not win the love of the beautiful Phaon. 
With passion she bums "as when through 
ripened corn By driving winds the spreading 
flames arc borne/* and seeks release and ease* 
"from the raging seas." Ovid (43 B.C.-I& A,D.) 
in this letter and also in the Trizt-ia {II. 365, 
Labia quid dtttdi Sappho nisi ainSri pttetlas} 
completed the Roman defamation of Sappho f s 
good name begun by Horace, and so led the way 
for the modern idea- From this disgrace she 
has been rescued by Madame Anne Le Fivrc 
D-acier (idSi), by WeLckcr {tSiU). the bachelor 
who loved SapphVs genius and who by his 
chivalrous vindication made himself her knight, 
and by Wilamnwitz (1896),—her three great 
defenders- 

Sencca (efrto 4 B.c.-bj ad.) in his Utters to 
Lucilhts Lo&J quotes a book of the grammarian 
Didymus on the question Whether Sappho iwj 
a prostitute. In the Flavian period, Statius in 
his miscellaneous poems, called Sihat, mentions 
her: “ a 

saltusque in^rasa tifila 
Non formid&ta tsmtrona Leucade Sapplutj 
Qtt&s^tstf ffJs'ar diinata ckdys, 
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About the same tune Martial (c, 4(5-104 a,d.) 
dies a poem w * of Camus on Sappho; “Sappho 
the Inver praised a poetess^ more pure is 
Theophila, yet Sappho was not more learned” 
(Ker). 

In the second century a.D, Sappho was 
especially popular. In the time of Hadrian,, 
Drawn of StratonEcea wrote a, book about 
Sappho's metre*. In the days of Plutarch m 
the songs of Sappho were often King at dinner 
parties. And Aldus GeUius (i?o a.v-} in hi* 
AUk shows us that Sappho was all 

the rage in his day as fn the time of Plutarch. 
It was the custom “after the chief courses were 
disposed of and the time was come for wine 
... to have delightful renderings of a number 
of the songs of Anacreon and Sappho,'* In the 
second century many writers on grammar, such 
as Apollonius Uyscolus and his son fferadtan. 
Hep ha cation {on metre), Demetrius (perhaps 
first century a-D.) f Ileimogenes, Maximus of 
Tyre,and Aristides (on rhetoric), Aellon, Pausa- 
111*3, and Pollux quote Sappho abundantly. 
The great satirist Lucian {c„ ijo-c aoo a.u.) 
cads her “the delirious glory of the Lesbians,” “* 
makes her the standard for ladies of learning who 
write poems, and has her contribute to one 
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of his pictures. J 'the elegance of life. JJlt! In 
Loves (I, p. 905) he uses almost the very first 
words of the second ode. That Galen, another 
writer of the second century a.d,, who knew not 
only medicine but also the popularity of Sappho, 
was speaking with Authority on literature when 
he said that Sappho was ''tfie poetess,” is shown 
by the fact that most of the papyri with quota¬ 
tions from Sappho date from his time or from 
the third century, the century when Athenaeus 
and Philostratus, who cited much from Sappho, 
were living. 

In the fourth century Eusebius, ThemistEus, 
and the Emperor Julian, as well as Himerius, 
often quote her. Ausonius in Idyl VI says- 

Ef de nimbtto saltvin Leutsia minatur 
M Lcsbiacis Sappho periittfi sagillh. 

Claudian in his work on the Marriage of 
Hottonvs and Mary { 11 . 225-135! makes Mary 
■"never cease under her mother’s guidance to 
unroll the writers of Rome and Greece, ah that 
old Homer sang, or Thraci&n Orpheus, or that 
Sappho act to music with Lesbian quill 31 
(PJatnauer)- In the filth cehtury the Christian 
writer Syncsius and that compiler of chresto- 
mathtes Stobaeus often quote from Sappho. 
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There is nothing to be gained by giving a long 
Uat of the writers on technical subjects to whom 
wc owe so many fragments of Sappho not found 
on papyrus or parchment. Enough haw been 
dted to prove that Sappho was much read in 
the first four and even the fifth centuries a.d. 
Himerius IH especially proves her popularity in 
the fourth century, for he rewrites many of her 
songs In poetic prose and makes much use of 
Sapphic epithets and repetitions of words. The 
fragments ( E. 68 n iar) have influenced him in 
his Ontwm™ and in tie tpitkaloMHim, 1 * 
which he dedicated to hia friend Severn* in 
354 ajj.j Sappho’s Influence la wiy apparent 
[see above pp. S3 A.). The bride is. likened to an 
apple and the bridegroom to Achillea, although 
in the fragments preserved we have no Achilles 
hut rather AreS- 

The many epigrams m referring to Sappho f 
from Plato’s couplet written in the fourth 
century u.c. to the rime of Taul the Silentiary 
(who died 575 a.u.), some of which we have 
quoted above, Lear out the testimony for Sap¬ 
pho'* continuous influence through these thoii’ 
sand years; and now wo can trace the reading 
of Sappho down to the seventh century, thanks 
tn the finding in Egypt of two manuscripts of 
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that century (E. 34, Ss-S6). Probably, how¬ 
ever, Sappho's works were not much read e ven as 
early as the end of the sixth century. If so, Paul 
the Kilentiary would never have written the 
epigram that appears in the Greek Anthology. ! - rt 
I give a literal translation: “Soft Sappho's 
kisses; soft the embraces of her snowy limbs, 
soft every part of her, but her soul LS of un¬ 
yielding adamant. For htr love stops at her 
lips; the rest belongs to her virginity. And who 
could endure this? Perhaps one who has home 
it, wilt endure the thirst of Tantalus easily," 
As Professor GEldcrsleevc Ia says: “Could 
Paulus have ever read anything of burning 
Sappho? We often envy the Byzantines their 
richer Stores, but they seem to have been more 
familiar with Menander than with the early 
lyrists . . „ Tell us, Pothos and Himerou, 
why has Paulus taken the name of Sappho in 
vain? Wc forgive him for playing with Theoc- 
rilus' Galatea hut he ought to have let Sappho 
sleep alone.” Perhaps Paulus had heard of the 
question debated in school and society ever 
since the days of DidyifUtS; and SO he came to her 
defence with an interesting compromise on her 
tantalising chastity. 
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VH. SAPPHO IN THE MIDDLE 

ages and the renaissance 


H OW LONG after the seventh century 
Sappho was read we cannot say, hut 
in mediaeval days men were cither en¬ 
tirely ignorant of her or had erroneous ideas. 
By the ninth century she seems to have become 
Almost unknown, otherwise the critic And com¬ 
piler Pbotius 1H would have preserved some of 
her works. He refers only to the tradition of her 
love for Phaon and the Leucadian Leap, and 
to the hypothesis that she was different from 
Sappho the courtesan, as she had been branded 
by that father of the church,. Tatian (about 
140 A.D.), who called her a female harlotj love- 
madj ytyuw TQpnxfa 'tptiyftfittit'a. That Idea 
undoubtedly led to the burning of her hooks, 
according to Cardan, under Gregory Narianseaij 
about 3S0 a. 10, According to ScalLgsr, the burn¬ 
ing took place in Constantinople and Rome in 
10?^ In any case, no manuscript has survived 
tn Europe; and it is strange that HOW not even 
her legendary adventures with Phaon appear 
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in the popular literature. The Elymotegicum 
Magnum (iooo a.d.?) mentions her only five 
times, but in that way preserves for us five 
fragments- After the time of that lexicon and 
S'lLda^, the mediaeval encyclopaedias and the 
Speculum Histcnale of Vincent de Iteauvais of 
the thirteenth century make no mention of her, 
though they cite many another Greek poet. 
Georgius Cedrenus (1015 a.d.?), a Greek monk, 
who in his Compendium Histeriarum said that 
she was Hl the first of the Muses," is about the 
only one of this time who notices her, Anna 
Comnena, ifll daughter of the Emperor Com- 
neons I, quotes as Sappho’g, the verses sup¬ 
posed to be addressed to Sappho by Alcaeus 
(E. up). And the archbishop Eustathius pre¬ 
serves a few fragments- Dante makes no 
reference to her, unle&S possibly very faintly 
in the verse “)e muse lattar pift ch 1 aJtri 
mai." Eoccacrio £1313-^7$), who see m s to 
have been forgotten by modern writers on 
Sappho h includes her among his Dclle Donne 
Famote, i: mi confortata da pid caldo fervore 
d’aaimo (i suoi versi sono famosi) r r r e 
certamente non suno pin faiitos* chc la sua. 
corona le corone dei re, n& le mitre de r sacer- 
dotS, ni le lauree de J trionfantL" Petrarch 
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(1304-iyH) mentions Sappho m his Triumph 
af Lew (IV. 35):” 1 

Uahj gipsjaiKf (rt)tea a pare a pttfQ 

Ci n t ubili patti gi& awtaMdo 

Erf aiaa «rj sw> $HI Uggiadro e t<vq- 

In his Tenth Eclogue he dedicated four verses 
to her; 

A Ifcra toHkilt laqatos unnt-slH amori-i 
JJacfei ptieUa, L‘itprp.f (iKtatitm immusta virtfttm 
CinnamevS wiet> r*rfajtfHJ mi imptr dh art 
Ffridiilus d rfWrej mulctbint vira yutftl&t. 

Petrarch's friend, Domenico di Bandino of 
Arezzo (1J40-C, 1415), professor at Bologna, 
gave her a brief article in his encyclopaedic 
Fens JfiHwaHCwn Unvjcrsi. The other com¬ 
mentators on Petrarch ignoTe her- Giorgio 
Mcrula (r 414-149*),. PotiiLann's adversary, ac¬ 
cepts the whole 0vidian legend as historical 
fact and even adds a new Stem to Sappho’s life 
by giving her a son Dtdas by her wealthy 
Andrian husband, Ccrcylas. 

'Dee Renaissance. There was now a second 
"floruit" of &appho J s fame, but LEItc her previous 
popularity among the Romans the second renais¬ 
sance was not favorable to 5 appbo f and there 
was no true understanding of the historical 
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Sappho. It wAs In the fifteenth century that 
Ovid's perverse epistle was discovered and from 
that time on it biased all Sapphic literature. 
The great humanist Foliziane knew her slightly 
and has left a Latin version of the epigram on 
Timas. DorruzEo Calderini (1447-1477), the 
learned though not overcritkal humanist,, bused 
his little knowledge of Sappho on an uncritical 
use of Suidas. He even falsihcd Horace's 
qutrtnttm by forging in its place gaudtntem, 
and transformed Sappho from the leader of a 
sacred sonority Into a tribade m or lover of her 
pupils, even of the famous poetess Erinua, The 
result was that the great Injustice done Sappho 
by Horace and especially by Ovid was much 
aggravated. Thanks to T&cfan and Caldcrinr ? 
working at different times and in different fields, 
Sappho was even more misjudged in the seven¬ 
teenth century. It would be idle to cite the 
many Authors who mention, or malign her but 
who give us little material of literary importance: 
Giraldi (1489-155?^ Ludovico cli Caslelvet.ro 
(1505-1571), Giorgio Canaria (1514 a.D.), 
Jacopo Filippo PcJlcnagra (1517 A.D.), Francesco 
AnguIUac (1572), who well renders the second 
ode, *'Panni quell'uomo equale essere ft i Del,” 
Lorenzo Crasso (1625?), Ugo Foscolo (177&- 
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1^27), and many another."' One needs only to 
rtatl the long account with many references in 
the famous Dictiormairt Hstoriqat <f critique 
by that learned compiler, Pierre Eiyle 
(1647-1706), who because of his scepticism 
lost his professorship of philosophy three years 
before (i6$i)r In his ignorance he assumed 
that Sappho must have been had and repeated 
the usual errors about her. 1 quote what he 
saj^ ironically with regard to the charity of 
Madame Darien 4r chaiit£ dc Mile Le F£vre 
qut a tarhi pour l'honncur de Sappho dc rendre 
lc fait incertain; mai je la ctols trop ratson- 
nablo pour sc ficher quo nous en eroyons noa 
pioprcs yeoix." Anne Lc F£vre J “ in. idfii had 
made the first real dcEense of Sappho's charac¬ 
ter, long before Wilhelm Hcinac’s A rdinghello, 
and one hundred and thirty-five years before 
Johannes Friedrich Weldter, 1 * who so influenced 
Goethe and. Ccunparetti and Wiiamowitz, 
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vm, SAPPHO IN ITALY IN THE 
iam AND i 9 ih CENTURIES 


D URING the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Sappho was rehabilitated 
and countless works of literature and 
ait show her influence. Though the old perverse 
idea pervades ah forms of literature and art in 
many Insidious ways and Sappho loses her real 
personality and becomes a heroine of Kam&ntej 
and although the legends connected with her 
are given a prominent place m the sunlight, yet 
even this proves her great potentiality in 
modern times. 

The romantic Giacomo Leopardi (lygS-i 837)] 
who translated passages from the Odyssey and 
wrote an interesting essay on the Popular 
Errors 0/ the Ancients, composed also a Last 
Song of Sappho, In this pocm r drawn from. 
Ovid, he has given the modern reader a Strong 
Impression for better or worse of the stormy 
and passionate soul of the great poetess. As 
in hig Srufits, Leopardi is giving his own views 
of llfe h which are biased by his physical affliction;. 
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but he blends his sorrow with that of nature and 
rises, especially in the third stanza, almost t a the 
heights attained by Aeschylus in his Prometheus. 
He ends his song with beautiful mysterious 
pathos: 

PfaftrfiJ fWtff, £ IWtCOnde raggia 

Titll'i ca&mtt ht'ia . . . 


BcjVc Ti Ota i nanto, a dim cido; c Mia 
$ei tu r rorida terra, Ahi dt atfesta 
Infinite belifi pttrte Jtarsufja 
Atte tftiitra $ajfo i numi e 1' empte 
Oorie non ftnno. 

TAiw psactfitd nifAJ, thou ihiSte sad Jiiiw ray 

0/ the declining Moon; 

Paw if thy sight, 0 sky divine, and fair 
Art thou, 0 deurj earth! Atas, of ail 
This beauty infinite, no sSighitd pari 
Tl> urtichtd Sappho did the Gads Or Fate 
bieterahle |i'w , . T 

(P. EL Citffe) 

One is reminded of Sappho's Sliver moon in 
Leopardi's calm first tines, and also of Sappho's 
autumn fragment in the lines “where in. shade 
Of drooping widows doth a Liquid stream 
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Display its pure gurct crystal course. . r *” 
Leopardi sJso translated the famous midnight 
song fp. 7SI and! imitated the third fragment in 
La Impatunm. Carduccfs (rS8S) comment on 
Leopardi is worth quoting; u la poetessa di 
Lcsbo non fu r.e brutta infeSice CuJu e it Leo¬ 
pardi Faocolse a imagine suit da una tarda 
traditions, e che delEa heUcsza e dctl'amore 
tntese gusto, e canti pid non potesse il Leo¬ 
pardi." Leopardi believed in two Sapphos, as 
did Zannoni (iSsiz), following the judgment 
of Visconti- About Fagnini (Fil-cncjo), 

wishing to praise Teresa Bandcttini Landueci, 
likened her to Sappho in genius but not in 
habit: 

Tf raJirdw Sajo tftHMta tilima 
F ari d’iftgtgno, e d'arte- 3 quella prima; 

T*ia per eotfumi c up^ie irt Suite itfi 
(Vania rnoggiar) ditsimile da Seif 

Parini about 1777 dedicated ait ode to Lady 
PetEcgrlna Amorclti d’QnegEla on her graduation 
from the University of Padua, La Laarta, in 
which he said that if instead of studying law she 
had given herself to literature she would have 
been the equal of Sappho. In 1782 Vcrri pub¬ 
lished La Avwntvrt di SaJJa, in which there IS a 
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paraphrase oi the second ode, This romance was 
written In good literary style and had some fine 
thoughts and considerable Greek atmosphere. 
It went through mure than a dozen editions, 
and was twice translated into French. In 1787 
Farina celebrated the seductive qualities of a 
Venetian Signora Cecilia Tron in a poem of 
which I quote the Erst two stanzas; 

CAe ji’j'ji dait& 

M-fjrj'tfj tampi tef^uHo 
Up ptiiikn fate, 

Che tali *nai antra 
L’auffta di Faan; 

Mi quatido al taro inter!to 
D tile fanciulle lesbie 
L’ftfQHtt vioitttie 
Par le midolla f entitle 
Amtrvje c elen; 

One evening In ifli?j as the story goes., the great 
Mauzoni in the presence oi Lamartine called 
La PaEIE, the happy-hearted Italian poetess, a 
''Saffo novella.” Eurics Dionigr waa called-the 
“SatEg Ear-ia,” and Anassilide was named J, Saffo 
campestre” by the inhabitants oh the Piave, 
Their verses, however, fall far short of the real 
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Sappho, In Giovanni Meli published 

1 a i Morti di Sajfu; and many another Italian 
writer has published poem? in her honor,. Gemma, 
Cipoila, Botti, etc. 

Tragedies on the subject of Sappho in Italy 
have been few, among others those of Luigi 
Scevola (1615) and Salvatore CammaranO 
{1&42) ■ that of Ltopoltlo MarenCO (18B0} 
pictured Sappho as one of the Furies who was 
rejected by Phaon when he became enamored 
of another woman. Giov anni Pacini (Naples,, 
iS^oj first produced an opera on the theme, but 
changed Lite figure of Phaon to one who fell In 
love with Sappho and became jealous of Alcaeus, 
but was ready to die with him. 

In recent years Carducd, in his PrimazcFt 
EUeftiihe, mahtg Sappho and Alcaeus follow 
Apollo across the Aegean in a boat drawn by 
two white swans; 

tVonomro girono wm im Uggtra 
Por:n 1$ Cidadi pair in ■ic t nume, 

Y>a hjrtfi plaudonsr Ciprn t Ciftfit 
Ctf« btitttffa spume. 

E kn. iieve i! Ji tguila pe' l grande Egt# 
begrta, it purparts telt, astutro: 

A rttusio riggda per F vrtdc A (ten 
Da ’! pittitv 4 r era, 
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Sajft i AMK&& petti iutetiftti 

A I'tVta -aflfifprw efte tfa’f din refa, 

Da r i jiwrfccdSffj dii j ! 1 

Crirt Ji ftpfcb 

I PI JtfCZStf /llitittsi- 

The influence of Sappho on Italian literature 
it also seen in the raany Italian, translations of 
wmt or all of the fragments; Cappont (1670), 
Rogati (1783)* Filenejo (1793), Erdglio d'AJamo 
(i5c 4) 3 Leopardi (iStd), Beneiletti da Cortona 
(iSig), Foscolo (1821), Mitani (1824), Zanotto 
(1644), Jacopo d’Oria (1&45), Nievo (1S58), 
Viani (ifisS)j Eustclli (1863,), Caninl (iS 35 )j 
and others have translated the famous folk-song 
(see p, 78). Giovambattista Posscvini (1565), 
Francesca Anguilla {1572)* Pfaelli (163(7), Cap- 
pone (1*570), Corslni (1700)1 Conti (Tj3Q) f Verne 
(1760), Finde-moate (1781),. Rogati (1783), 
Vincenzo Iinperiale (1784), Filenejo (1793), 
Tommaseo (1827), Comparetti (1876), Aidiz- 
Eone (1876), Fraceamli (1876), Ambroscd (1878], 
Gemma (lSjp), Cavallotti (i 3 S^) 3 De Guberoa- 
tis (1B&3.), Cauim (1S85) have translated the 
Sytym to Aphrodite. Rogati (1733), Gori 
(iter), Montalti (1804), Brogtip d'Aj&nc (1804), 
Sahbidnc (i8i7) b Venial (1818^ Caselli (1815), 
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Foscolo (1823)* Milam (iBj4)j Costa (i8ij)j 
Accio (1830), Monti (1S3?), Leone (1B43), 
Mievo (1858), Canm (1&71), Fraocarol] (1878), 
Cacimi (1883) have translated or adapted the 
second ode. LAjano (1804) gave the first com¬ 
plete version of all the old fragments, and in 
1863 BufitelH did likewise, —neither of a high 
order of merit. In 1890 CrpolUni published his 
verse translation of the first two odes and of 
the fragment about the Pleiades, winds his 
brother set to music. The latest translation I 
have seen is by Latini (1914) and it is an excel¬ 
lent piece of work. Italy has had for the last 
hundred or more years a high regard for Sappho. 
Cipolla, thinking perhaps of Meleager's com¬ 
parison of Sappho's poems to roses, says: 

Me i fier pi-u beiti 

\Lra» t Sajfv/ i hm COlH t e iew toped 
Utsiinalo a dura* prtao i fuiuri, 

T ra i pi& cart, il geniil nomc di Soffit. 

And Zanotto says: 

Lt wrde Afjfi'e ritutmar d'amore 

Ter If , donna gentilj van la di Greets; 

liJ il tu$ lament!? aneor discendt at cuore. 

Many of the fragments besides those men¬ 
tioned hive been translated into Italian or 
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imitated by Italian writer^ as for example 
2 India's famous Imitation, A ignorant*: 

T-Mta ii lepekw di flMBTl-' rn^moria 
N<*» Jfc ritf di k rail, 

k me, del I'd talk Mnio 
Le raw, mm cogtiati: 

T« tatsa fK'm& scendtrai dcH’Erdto 
A ’tenebtasi forth 

E fatw Jana fro U £o*W 
VogokrQi dti imtrU- 

jfftntMi li {1&04} imitated the fragment on vir¬ 
ginity (p pO, JlddLDg, however, much mate¬ 
rial of his owfi; and D’Gria (1S45) expanded 
Sappho's ten words cm the evening star into: 

ESPEFO enrobe, 

Tu j emfrt apporli 
\ not okistimt 
Gtei< « tonpfli. 

Tn ifltndif e 
Le iazit, piaic 
Di Ii£or t vuoiawi 
A line ctnt- 

CU- arm&rti aE'umUe 
Oiil rid we 
La laasissima 
1 'tta hknCA ht£t; 
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E rrtdt ol ttntrt 

Riftd di CUiliQ, 

Qnd'tbbt if na-icafe, 

Ld pQitvrdla- 

Znnella (1S&7J says in his Vole in Elleult, which 
Cipohim quotes at length* that it is sweet to 

-Scjj rjlijr It mitre a l Ji; Jtdeie 
L 'tea dell’Etleiponte linear rip-eft 
L 'ard&tit irmp di Sajfa *- It qutrelt. 

There is not apace to speak further of Sappho's 
influence in Italy; wt have said enough lo show 
that Italian poetry has many echoes of Sappho 
and that Italy still takes an interest in the 
Lesbian lyrist- Ada Negri with her fiery pro 
tunes of passion is to-day caUcd the modern 
Italian Sappho- 
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LATIONS, IN SPANISH, AND 
IN GERMAN 


W E HAVE apbken of Sippho’s in¬ 
fluence on the ancient Latin authors 
and especially of Catullus 1 transla¬ 
tion and elaboration uf Lhc second ode. Horace 
also may have translated whole odes, but we 
have only Catullus’ preserved. In later days 
many of the editions r>f AthenaeuSj Dionysius, 
PKiido-Longinus, Hephaeslton, and of the 
Anthology included Latin versions, and many 
other writers have Latinized the fragments of 
Sappho, especially Ausonius, Stephanus, Thomas 
Venatorius, Lubinus, Pollaiano, and Thomas 
Moore. One <?E Moore's two versions of Plato's 
epigram is quoted here: 

Murm diJJf twpmc j«f fir^ius aberrant. 

Ltsbia jam b'apphc P tenia ait decitKa. 

Among the Latin translators of the odes have 
been Elias Andreas, Simone BSrcovio, Professor 
Le Fivre (Tanaquillus Faber), Zaehariaa Pearce, 
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VaJentini, Earbagallo and Allucci, Ambrocio, 
Emilio Porto and B i rkow, etc. GflrSSc, A. 
Stare. Vosslus, and Henri Etienne and others 
have rendered the second ode into Latin. 

SFAXIStf. In Spain in 1794 there was a trans¬ 
lation of Sappho and many other Greek lyric 
poets into Castilian verso hy t). Joa y D- 
BernabG Canga Arguelles; and in t% 2 appeared 
a proso and verse translation of Anacreon, 
Sappho, and Tyrtaeus by 15 . Jose del Castilla 
y Ayensa. Recently in Paris (.1913) has been 
printed a modem Spanish version by T. Meabe. 
But in genera! Sappho has had but little in¬ 
fluence on Spanish and German literatures, as 
compared with her great effect on Italian, 
French, and English. Mention, however, must 
not be omitted of the account of Sappho by 
A. Fernandez Merino- It is written in Spanish 
and discusses, many of the Sapphic problems, 
giving full references. 

German. In Tyro Philander von dor Linde 
translated the second ode, and in 1732 Hude- 
marin translated a few of the fragments, and 
there were good German editions of all Sappho's 
fragments as early as the careful one by Chris¬ 
tian Wolf (1734). In 1744 appeared NcukirCh's 
translation of the first two odes, and in 1746 
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Gets published bis translation in rhymtkss 
verse. In the same year appeared St&libn's 
translations- In 4764 "ths German Sappho" 
Die Xarshin, mentions Sappho five or sL\ times 
and Phacmij but has no direst echoes. In 1776 
Mcinecke put Sappho into verse; in 173a Ram- 
]tt\ in 17&3 Gunther Wabl. In 17S7 verse 
translations were published at Berlin and Lte- 
hau, and in 1791; Cons published his translation 
of the fragment To an Ignorant Girl, In 1809 
Friedrich Gottlieb Burn edited an edition for 
schools f in the same year C- Braun translated 
the fragments j in 1S10 Volgor published bis 
very important and rare edition with commen¬ 
tary and musical schemes, He was soon fol¬ 
lowed by ThYeLckers defense [iBrd)j which 
Goethe mentions four times. But Sappho's 
poetry remained a closed book to Goethe.^ 
There were many succeeding editions or transla¬ 
tions: Degen (iforKNeue (iB 27 ) l Brocb:hau 5 cn , & 
verse imitations (iSa 7), Richter tr Jager 
(iSji6)i Gerhard's free rendering for German stu- 
dent sonjp; (1847), Kodily (1S51), Hartung 
(rS^Jj YVcfee (1S7S), Theodor Bergk's great 
edition of I S 3 ? reprinted in 1914; Schulte 
Gcffcten's Altgrkchischt Lytik if» dcutyf/ten 
Rti M [1695) , Stowasser, GritcJsenlyrik in deulsclu f 
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Verst dtertoagift (1910)5 and Wilamowitz, 
pho und Simonides (1913.)- There is a good 
German account of Sappho hy Paul Brandt 
in his Sappho, tin Lciitnsbitd a«i dm Frilhlmp- 
tagtn altgriechischer Dkkiun& (1905)- In Grk- 
chiichc Fyrik (1920) Evidi Bcthe in a good 
chapter on Sappho translates into rhymed verse 
the first rwo odes and several □! the fragments 
(E. 99, 119, * 35 , 54 , 7 *, “ “ the 

papyrus fragments E. S3, 1*9, * 4 S? ^ 54.1 - 

I can quote here only the new fragment $3; 

W’eintnd hoi 1 m Abstkied pMHmm, 
Jmmer witder sprotft sic SO: 

'TlarUs, Sappho, jbktJ ith leiden, 

Miitr dick lasseit, nvn Stheidm? 
Vnd icfl hail rw ihr RcsprMiten: 

*Lcbe uvk! vnd denkt mein! 

W isse t doss disk fttti gticite 
Me id* Liebe in die Weistf 

Diiqri slels words kh gedcnkcn t 
AwoA wntt <iu es tins! ver^isst, 

W ievid Sehiines t tdr f'cnOSSm, 

W u da aft nm scfdanki S pres ten 

VtSiftm wandttt, Rosen toff&tf 
TJ«d du mkh damii btkrdnsi, 
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Uflsi <ji"f dnft'gen PurpvrbUilen 
Utitien Mrint Suit wagtiiktm ■ . . 

There arc only a few distinct cases of Sappho's 
influence on the Rreal German pacts, and so I 
limit rnyEdf to comparing Griilp.mer J & melo- 
dramatic adaptation of the Aphrodite ode with 
the beautiful rendering by the German lyric 
poet of modern times, Geibel* who as a tutor 
In Athens learned to love Lesbian lyrics and 
Greet literature* though be could not reproduce 
the wonderful soft sound of the Aeolic Greeks 

GOLDjBMHlOHIHEE A p^ndHt, 

Liiitrtersiifrutndt Tixhlff des Zeu i h 
NuJtl tnit Angst wwet Sorter) bdatlSf 
llMlierfiabnct diet r pvehtndt Hits! 

London kemm , weim jpnols dir litbiuh 
Mcnnifr Ldtr Ssittn getifnt, 

Utrm Kidmen du Bfieri iawschlttl, 

VtftemHd d« Veto* geldtnts Ham. 

Dk htibinntiit dtfi ichmmrttdm- Wdgm, 

U«d deitut Sperlings fiistdichei Paat, 

MarsUrr szhrmKgend die H-fnetlrtJkheTS Fltigd f 

Tmf Hth WfH ffirrlMil SWr Efdt htr&b- 

Vk 4 da Jwwitt mil Hebticftm L&c&dft, 
Gdltlichei sit/ dtr nnsteridichm Stirn t 
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FragttH du, (ws die K legends qudle, 

Vtarum tfrj cftalle der Flekenden Ruff 

Waj dot icfopdrm&tult Herx begshre, 

"Wen tick seJtne die klcpfende Bruit 
Sanft sn bsetrieken im jV^Js der Li tbs; 

' Wcr isl'i, StppAa, der dick verhtzt f 

F tiekt er dich jfflW, bald vrird er dir falgett; 
VericAntdht tr Ceichenke^ er gibt tit neeh selbst s 
Jj itbt er dich nicht, gar bold vritd tf Heben t 
1'dgiam gefwrthtnd jegtickem Wink/ r 

Kemrn aUeh JlUt and like dsn Rummer, 

Der mir iasitnd den Bwsen beengl, 

TiUJ fair erringsn, itocfl ww isk ringe f 
S«i mir Gefdhrlin tm Hehlichen Streitf 

(Geiix.faez£r) 

Die Jw (hrentst auf Blumen, tf schdttmgebcme 
Tedder Zeus’, Uminnende, fikr 1 mien rnjen, 

N ieht in Schmach tiJfei bitterer Quttl, tf GiftU'is, 
LdW mick etliegen. 

Sendam .bddwli neigt dick mir, icenn jeriurfs 
Px mein Flelm wiilfdhtigen OkrS rerntmtHm, 
Vvenn du ft, iur Iditfe bercil, del Veters 
HaUe verlnczsn, 

RajcAtffl Fiugs auf gcldenem IFaiytfn *tf£ dick 
Purdt die Luft dein Tauben^espcrm,. vnd ttlnedris 
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FdoiJ ?tfJ* dtr FtitidU ScfuSUta dvr tfr*W 
tfoer den Erdgntad. 

S.n rffw lilitf slie&it dn htrah tmdfratfeif, 
Sef'jf, it! it mvlcrlikhen AntHtf Idthtind: 

C ;ii Cram ttnxhri dit das Herz, U'Hrum doth 
Rrd/R dx wwA, Scpphe ? 

WoJ beklcmW mi! uAntiehtr Pcin in? rfitriHfack 
D irite Bntitt VTot wll kh ins jVris Hr sckmtithelnr 
W tlcfum Litbling. schmehtn den JtHrt/ Wtr *W(f et, 
Dtitttr m ipoiten? 

Tlithl tr: ioflAi, if soft dkh bald vtrfalgert; 

W tbrt tr Jftlf der (labi, ttf stdi tr tfbm; 

Li^J tr *tick!, held tdt tr fir Hch ert&rtftntn, 
§4lbst tin Venthrauhier.’ 

KaifiJH dents, i™id 0 nth kntlt, den Gmm sit Voters! 
VVflj so htiss mein Exsen trsthnl, * lass ti 
Mtdr tmffi Jb* r Xoldstli&t, sti du stlbst mi* 
HxndtSitnossmf 

{Geibei.j 

In 1793„ Finn i von lUetot at the age of twenty- 
four had written a tragedy Sappho, a typical 
eighteenth century play of intrigue, an imma¬ 
ture performance, however, heking in. clear 
portrayals of character and in dramatic develop- 
merit- In 1B16 F- W> Guhita had published an 
unimportant monodrama Sappho, which was 
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almost a. caricature of what a dramatic work of 
art should be. Ih these dramas there was little 
of the real Sappho, but the case is different with 
Grillparzer's $app!ur t which was given April ar, 
iSiS, in Vienna with great success. Some of the 
motives of von KJcist reappear in GrilUparzer, 
ajid there are resemblances in language atuf 
thought, tfc may have used Amalie vom 
Imhoff'a Die Sc/mtslern zon LifltfS (l8oi), where 
there is a reference to the Leucadian Leap. 
But he rises to higher heights, and if he did 
use the above author, their " crude ore," as 
one critic has expressed ft, "yields pure gold.’ r 
Grillpirzer tells us himself m his autobiogri" 
phy |SJ how be conceived the idea of the drsuna- 
On June 2<i, 1017, he was strolling along the 
banks of the Danube when at the'entrance 
to the Prater, the great park of Vienna, he met 
Dr, Juel, who remarked that Weigel, the orches¬ 
tra-leader, wanted a libretto. Dr. Joel stated 
that Sappho would be a. good subject, and 
GriSIparzcr immediately replied that it certainly 
would make a good tragedy. They parted com¬ 
pany, and Grillparser walked deep into the 
Prater, and when be returned home late in the 
evening the plan of Sappho was complete. The 
next day he went to the Imperial Library and 
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secured a copy of the eitaat fragments of 
Sappho, in which he found one of the two 
complete poems, which is addressed to the god* 
dess of love, entirely suited to his purpose. Ho 
translated it at ont£j and the very Mat morning 
bcgjn work on the drama. The spirit of the 
play is German, net Greet, and takes some 
motives from Goethe's T$sso. But Sappho is 
depicted as a woman rather than, a poetess, and 
the story of the tragedy is really that of an un¬ 
happy woman disappoin ted in love. While it 
is a genuine Envc-tragcdy, it also portrays the 
hard lot of the poet and the struggle between 
art and life oven more vigorously than Goethe's 
Zojm did. At the very beginning of the play 
Sappho has been crowded with the wreath of 
victory at the Olympic games and meets Phaon, 
who is represented as only slightly younger. 
Carried away by her triumph, he throws himself 
into her arms, only to spurn her later. To 
Vhaon she sings (Act I, vi) Sappho's hymn to 
Aphrodite, which we have just quoted, with a 
lew changes to adapt it to the situation. Of 
course them were no such contests at Olympia 
in Sappho's day, and Sappho's victory m a pure 
invention. Neither was the original hymn 
addressed tq Fhaon, nor did the usual legend 
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sty that Sappho cast herself from a Lesbian cliff; 
but GriliparzCT must preserve the three unities, 
and Biich dramatic licenses and many an¬ 
achronisms, such as the mention of Croesus who 
lived after Sappho's time, are permissible to a 
master of dramatic technique- What interests 
us is that GrilJparzcr actually studied. Sappho’s 
fragments and was much assisted by them. 
In Act I, lines 173 ff-, he seems to be referring to 
the Adonis fragments, including the one on the 
loneliness oi midnight, and to the verses which 
name Andromeda and Atthisi 

sch&rttn Jilnglinfa 

T)tr Lu&MfW&t tiet>e£ltih f ndtn S(M&, 

Dm Klage cmfM* fiingatxicfrltr A'achi, 

VVt A wtsd wa AlthU" SpititH, 

The fragment (£. 74) is echoed in lines d^i-a: 

D«j«, 1 tmn aiiifi mOrtctetnil, rasoh ««ti biiSor, 

Did I pi ist Sappho, waftriich Ikb v*d ptt. 

While Grillparzcr Is one of the few German 
poets who has imitated the content of Sappho's 
songs, many have tried the Sapphic strophe 
with success, especially Wilbrandt in the Adonis 
song, in Dcr M&ler ton Palmyra: 
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Also witf't dir flcif-s £«rf; rfs must! nun 
'SiedcrLt&gcn- MBJer di# blfftfnd* Errft, 

Mtusf die rfHwifi PtrLtphoKtia ktiisat, 

Sckbntr 

Many a German travel refers to Sappho, but 
without any special knowledge of her fragments. 
One of the most interesting, which adapts with 
many changes the Rhodopia atory, has been 
translated into English, An Egyptian Princess, 
by George Eocts (A. L. Burt Co-, New York, 
second German edition iS&S}- Here Chains 
actuatEy marries RhodopEs and names their child 
Clcis, who in turn has a child Sappho whose love- 
scenes with Jtartj'a make up most of the novel- 

” ALcasua, the greatest poet of his day, and 
Chanucus, Hie brother of that Sappho whose od« 
at was our Soloa's last wish to Learn by heart, came 
Ikk to Naitkralis, which had already Jong been the 
flourish in g center of cammcTcial communication 
between Egypt and the rest of the world, ChfirtXL* 
saw Rhodopb, and soon loved her so passionately 
that In gave an immense sum to secure her (ram the 
mercenary Xanthus, who was on the point of return¬ 
ing with her to his own ccnintty; Sappho WTOte some 
bating verses, derisive of her brother and his pur¬ 
chase, hot Alcaeus an the other hand, approved, and 
gave expression to this feeling in glowing SOJlgS on. 
the charms of Khodopis. And now Sappho's brother* 
who had till then remained undistinguished among 
the many strangers at NauktaLSS, became a noted 
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man through Rhodopls. His house was Soon the 
cfiller of attraction to at! foreigners., by whom she 
was overwhelmed with gifts, The king Hopltra, 
hearing flf her beauty and latent, seal for her to 
Memphis, and offered to buy her of Charasus, hut 
the latter had already long, though secretly, given 
Jlhijdonis her freedom, and loved her far too welt 
to allow ot a separation- She, too, loved the hand¬ 
some Lesbian and refused to leave him despite the 
brilliant offers made to her on all sides. Al length 
ChafiUius made this wonderful woman his lawful 
wife, and continued to live with her and her little 
daughter Klcls in Nankin, tis, until the Lesbian 
e.rilcs were recalled to their n&Live land by Rittakus. 
He then started homeward with his wife, but fell ili 
pn the journey, and died soon alter his arrival at 
Mjtylene- Sappho, who had derided her brother 
for titarrying one beneath him, soon became an 
enthusiastic admirer of the beautiful widow and 
rivaled Abacus in passionate songs to her praise. 5 ' 

VVt may mention also in dosing this chapter 
the lyrics, published in a small volume, called 
Stilrme, by Carmen Sylva, the mom de plume 
of Rumania^ late queen, because in these lyrics 
the tragedy of Sapphic love has a German polit¬ 
ical rather than a Lesbian sotting. 
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T he POETESS of passion, perfect in 
expression, 3 a more akin to Trench 
literature than to Gentian, and so it 
is not surprising to discover Sapphic echoes in 
every period of the former from that of the 
erudite and artistic poetry oE the Pl£iade in the 
sixteenth century to the present day of Maurice 
Donnay. In the sixteenth century Louise La.bG 
was composing; sonnets which burned like an ode 
of Sappho, and in 1556 Remy BeUeau in his 
Amxr&m published the first French translation 
of Sappho, Only three years later (i$$9) d 
another of the Fltiade, Pierre de Ronsard, who 
turned from bis admiration of Homer and Pindar 
to Horace, Anacreon, and Sappho f gave in the 
second book of his Amours, 1 translation of the 
second ode of Sappho: 

Jc saris an demy-dieu quoad, aStit 
Ed toy, mon c.her SvwSi, j'eieeitle dts dais, 

Dmif enlrs-retupus d*un gmsieitx SOUrirt, 

Souris qtti me reSient le cotur emprisonitt: 
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Cir, en vayntii Its yeux, ji me pasme 6tannl 
Et de fi« pauvres fanes tits seal tent je »e lire. 
Mo longue PengOUrdit, un peiii fen me e&urf 
FftfiltoflJ mu la petit; je svic fitwcl ti sound 
El une obscure nuii dams Dies ymx denture; 

Man Joftf defiant glaci f l'esprit fuii de man corps t 
Je tremble trnit de Crovtff, tl ptn s'en faul aloes 
Qjj'd its pieds estendu sans &mt ft tte meurr. 

Ron&ard also translated the famous folk-song,, 
which has been 50 much imitated in all litera¬ 
tures, wrongly calling it an epigram: m 

Dtfw Lime esl touchfc, 

Lj peussinitre est tath&e, 

El ia la my-nuit brunette 
VtfrJ I’Aurore feit panchfe, 

El j> dun art lici seuletU. 

In the second booh of hEn Poimts a Christepfrile 
de Cfmseul (Edition LaumonicT V, i 36 ), Ron- 
&ard (1556) said: 

Lc danx Anacreon me plaisl ti it wudrois qut la 
daUCt Saphon 

Qui it biett resueilloil la lyre Lesbienne, 

Eh- France accompaignaii la Mwe Teiettne! 

Early in the seventeenth century Malherbe 
wrote the following stanzas for le Due de Belle- 
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gaidt 1 ' io a lady who imagined, that he was In 
Love with her/' in which he copied from the 
lesbian poetess certain symptoms of Inve: 

pAifif, M ^ bl&itt, 

Let tent ronV Itort it 
Ei ks jw«f irtmflt tout it i 
Ckertbani la came & ™ pttnt t 
Secure, JU/rt tilt Ht raurt, 

Qn'iifc r»'o iontU it I'omow r , . 

Eji pudlt Me 

AiMi-e^ ofjrfc fo mervcillt 
De ti bitn donut set oppat, 

Qm< jt pusie la IftJtKer bell c, 

Ptfjjj-J (niftjfr, lanptit pour ellt 
Ei nc m'en tc|)ercrtpa> 

Id iteo Collect publish^ a p^so imitation of 
Ovid, entitled ietfre ^ Sophon d Fhaon 
i'QnW. TraduiltS en frost 
Pat la aieure Perron, Des Ports, de la 
Brosae, de Lingendes, Hfedelln et Colletet. 
rails, i6ao). In ibdo Lo Sieur Du Four tran^ 
lated the two odes, the first in pr«*. the second 
Jn verse. In 1674 that great dassioist, Nicholas 
Eoileau, Who ranked the ancient writers abov* 
the modern because they had been tested 
through hundreds of yean and because they 
agreed with nature and reason, included a 
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beautiful and truly classical rendering oi the 
second ode, in his translation of the Treatise on 
the Svhlime: 

Jc ™ dt MiHtf en eeint nnt subfile Jtomm 
Courif par tout man carps silSt qut je le tots; 

E i dans its dans transports i?d s'igarc won dmc 
Je ne lavrais trotntr de hngue ni de ttfij, 

Un hi fflge conjns so rtpand snr nut out; 

Ja n'enlends p!us t jc to mbs an dc domes lanivcttrs; 
EJ pdie, sons hfdtint, interfile, (perdue, 

Un frisson me saiiit, je irembU, jt me tneufL. 

In 1677 Soileau's intimate friend, Jean Racine, 
produced his great tragedy in five acts, Phidrt, 
based mainly on Euripides and. Seneca, but 
induding a translation of Sappho f s second ode, 
in Act I, scene .3, where Phaedra says about 
Hippo] y tuS: 

Je le vis, je rou&is, jc pSlis A sa sue; 

(J« trouble s'tlesa darts man time (perdue; 

Mes yeus ne wyetenl plus, je ne pouva is purler; 
Jt seniis tout man corps el Irons if cl br tiler; 
jfe reconttus VtHHS d see feus redoulables, 

D'fln Sart& tju’tlle poursuit ioarmenls inevitables. 

Racine’s comment waa that he had “rien vu do 
pins vif ni de plus beau dans tcute IVntiquit^." 
In 1645 Mile de ScudGry in her A rtumble, ou iff 
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Grand Cyrus and also m lier liters calls herself 
Sappho, perhaps t h i nking of Sappho as a g«at 
literary writer and with a reference to Platonic 
Eriendship but no conception of Sappho as a had 
character Bayle rather objects to giving the 
name Sappho to a “fills quifcrivoEtpariaitcHreiit 
bien on vera et en ptos^ & dont la vertu etoit 
admirfe" Fcrhaps Anne Darier was not then 
the first to defend Sappho. In eny case, Mite do 
Scnd^ry gives the wrong idea nf the historical 
Sappho, for in the tenth volume of h Grand 
Cyrus she gives a tedious recital of the tew of 
Sappho and Phnnn. What could be farther 
from the real burning Sappho than desiring 
«m amant sans vouloir un mart, mais un am ant 
qui, sc wnCHitant de la possession do son occur, 
Vaime avec respect jusqu J i hi mart. The later 
French romance, entitled Us Amours de Sapko 
el do Pk$m, also has nothing to do with the real 
Sappho. In 1680 HiLairedlernard de Requelcyne 
(cf. BailLet, Jugtmttts 60s Swans, IV. 3911-303) 
S avt with the Greek a poetical version, and 
in the next year Professor Le Fivre of the 
University of Saatmir, the Greek scholar and 
translator of Virgil, made another French 
translation, which was disloyal to the Greek 
and did not deserve the praise which has 
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been bestowed upon it On December i, 
i6£i h ,,s bis daughter, Anne (Madame Dadcr) 
published Lei fci'iw d 1 Anacreon el de Sapfio 
with notes and a life of Sappho- She believed 
in the Pbaon story and that Sappho followed 
Phacrn to Sicily and there composed the '-plus 
beaux vers du mondc/ 1 including the hymn 
to Venus; "Tout le motide sjait qu'cLIe aima 
Phaon et qu’clle Pa-ima d’une manure fort 
violente.” 

"Go qui me fait Croire qu’il nc f&ut pas ajafitcr 
foy % tout ce que I’qh trouve dcrlt centre cllt Si 
cite avoir dc Phumeur dont an l'a dipdnte, ;l 
n'y a point d'apparenco quelle ebt eu taeit de 
chagrin dc I’sunour de Camsosj ni qu’cllc cfLC osd 
Pen reprendre avec tant d'^dat. It nc feat pas 
douler que son merits nc luy cut (alt bicn dcs 
amemis; car die surpassed cn scavoir, non sece¬ 
rnent toutes les femmes, quoi que de son temps 
il y cn eAt cn Groce d'cslrSmemcnt sjavantes; 
mais elk estok nkme fou au dessus d® phis es- 
celleos Pcijtcs. Jo crais done qua ccox dent las 
vers auroieiH est£ trouve incomparables, si Sapho 
n'tn cut jamais fait, no furent pas dc scs nmls h at 
quo L'cnvle a fait icrire les calomnl® dont on a 
Uidic do la noiidr, Jc no puis m£mc m'lmaginor 
quo les MUykniem cussent eu taut de veneration 
pour uno performs si d^cri^e, at qu'aprfs sa mcTt. 
ds cusscnE fait graver son image sin: lour Jltonoye.” 

Sappho’s name km m vogue at this time 
wherever love: was the subject of Conversation 
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or of writing, In 1GS3 Bernard b Mr de 
Fotttenelk in his Dittos v« ** *"**' " a ^ 
taken from Lndfln, has Sapko and L&** **- 
cass Which sex should bo th* BSF™* m lflVC ' 
mabiiig. Fonttnede displays no knowledge of 
Sappho herself, but Si^ thesen tier nwne, out 
so many writers even down to the tune of 
Alphonse Daudet, to tend importance to a story 
which has already been conceived and lor which 
an attractive tide must be found. Wt can only 
quote the latter part ot the dialogue: 

LAlfEE. Quot I justice-vqus vodu qn’nn tQ t ^tabU 
que !cs femmes attaqueraient lea hoirimes? 

^ Citkb EhL find hewn y a-t-ll que les unS 
altaqueni, et que LcS aulrfiS se dtfendeht? 
i'ai do part et d'autre mutant Oue’ Ib BttjV 

Lmwb.' Oht lea diOKs itticnt ^ 

['amour fat un commerce a agrafe qu on a_bLSD 
fail de lei dnnner !e plus do ^ ^ B ^ Q f 0 (Tri 
Qae unit-ex, is Foil t*>u des q™ 1 00 ™h- 

rait? OufidevccndraieoL tons tea sain 4 qu on P ie ™ 
tiour plane, toules ces inquietudes qu* l oo sent, 
ESnd on s* rEprOdie de sVavoir pas ««* P 1 *' 
as cmpEvsBHWii ww Iwq^ 
moment bearemt. e ufin tout ttt «p&bhj 
de plftisire fit fie pdlW qu J on appclte arnour? i Rien 
ne serai t plus tnjjpide, SI I'om ne farsaLt que s entr - 

“sSno. H* Men, a'EI imt que V*mw -wte 
espfee de combat, j^mcraiS BM W ™, D “ 

Its horortleS & se t<nir sUr la defensive- Aussi'bscn, 
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nc m'avcz-vous pas dit que les femmes avaient plus 
de penchant qu f eux k la tendresse? A ce compte, 
dies attaqueraient mieux, 

Laure. Oui, mais Us se ddendraient trop bien. 
Qu&nd on veut qu’un sexc rdsiste, on veut qu’U 
r&iste autant ciu’il faut pour faire mieux gobter la 
victoire k cdui qui attaque, mais non pas assez 
pour la remporter. II doit n’itre ni si faible, qu’U 
sc rendc d’aoord, ni si fort, qu’il ne se rende jamais. 
C’cst Ik notre caractire, et ce nc scrait peut-fttre 
pas cdui des hommes. Croycz-moi, apris qu’on a 
oien raisor.ne ou sur 1’amour, ou sur tdlc autre 
matiire ou'on voudra, on trouve au bout du compte 
que les cnoses sont bien comme cites sent, ct que 
la rdormc qu’on prltendrait y apporter gkterait 
tout 

In 1684 une Demoiselle de quality de la Pro¬ 
vince de Guienne, only eighteen years of age, 
published a French prose translation of the two 
odes in the Mercure for July. In the same year 
appeared a metrical translation with Greek text, 
philological notes, and a life of Sappho in which 
are repeated the stories of disgraceful love, 
infatuation for Phaon, and the Leucadian Leap, 
Les Polsits d'Anacreon el de Sapho traduites de 
Grec en vers Francois. In 1692 we have another 
verse rendering by Baron de Longuepierre, who 
added a feeble poem in which Apollo vainly 
defends Sappho against the arrows of love. In 
1694 Desprfaux in his edition of the Treatise on 
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the Sublime gave a poetical version of the second 
ode which was so artistic that French critics 
in their enthusiasm pronounced it superior to 
the original, but its rhetorical phrases are far 
from the simplicity of Sappho’s Greek. Toward 
the end of the grand slide La Fare, the Epi¬ 
curean and inseparable friend of the Abbi de 
Chaulieu, translated the famous second ode. 
In 1704 appeared a verse translation by Dc la 
Fosse; in 1712 Gacon’s verse translation of 
Sappho’s two odes and Father Bougcant’s An- 
acrion d Sap ho, Dialogue en Vers Grecs; and in 
1713 appeared in French verse an imaginary 
epistle of Sappho to Phaon (Hercure for April). 
In 1716 La Fosse published his verses based on 
those of the Lc Fivres. In 1758 Poinsinet de 
Sivry produced his good verse translations. 
Voltaire (1694-1778) made an degant adapta¬ 
tion of the second ode, with his eye also on 
Theocritus’ second idyl; 

Reine des nulls, dis quel fut men amour, 

Comme en men sein les frissons el la flamme 
S« succldaient , me perdaienl tour A tour; 

Quels doux transports Igartrent mon dme; 
Comment mes yeux ckerchaient en vain le jour. 
Comme j'aimais el sans songer <1 plain, 

Je ne pouvais ni parler ni me loire. 
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In 17G6 appeal B-Sin de Sainmore’s LilStts dc 
So-pho a Pbaon with an account of Sappho's 
life and verse translations of her poems. In 
1773 appeared a new version of Sappho in pros* 
by Mootonnet dc ClaLrfona which proved so 
popular that St went through at least seven 
editions. In 179S Mdrard de Saint-Just pub¬ 
lished his verse translations of Sappho and 
Anacreon. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, 171 an imaginary Greek manuscript, 
said 10 have been found at Herculaneum, trans¬ 
lated by de Lander, was published under the 
title Voyages d'Aitittwrea Grice cl m Asit, a most 
interesting and learned story of an imaginary 
trip to Grecian lands. Antenor and Fhanor 
in the first chapter of the second volume meet 
Sappho and two unfortunate Greeks. An ac¬ 
count is given in chapter three of the love 
of Sappho and Phaon, and the hymn to 
Aphrodite, quoted in the notes in Eoileau's 
translation, is addressed to Phaon: "C’est pour 
cet ingrat qu r un jour dans l'enthousiusme de- 
la pncsie et de l'amour, je composai cette 
ode qui a circuit dans toute la Gr£ce, et que 
sans doutc la poslGriii rfpitcra entor*." In 
the fourth chapter An tenor and his friend 
attend the funeral of Sappho and see the ashes 
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deposited in an urn. On the cippus is carved 
a lyre with this epitaph: 

Ci-gU Saphe, la gloire de net jews; 

Muses, plcurez, pleura, Amows. 

In the seventh chapter an account is given of 
Sappho’s last days, and Theagenes is revealed 
as her rival, to whom Phaon has united himself 
by a solemn bond. To Sappho is attributed a 
long ode in which she invokes Venus and all the 
infernal deities against her lover. She ends, 
however, by returning to the sweetness and 
generosity which had originally characterized 
her. I quote only the last two stanzas: 

El loi, met ameurs, 6 ma lyre, 

Deuce compagne de ma jeux, 

'Repose lei, ma muse expire; 

R tgois ici ma longs adieux. 

Mowons; aliens au neir rivage: 

H eweust, si, dans men ennui, 

De Phaon emporlanl I'image, 

Je peux aux marls parlor de lui. 

The author evidently was fond of Sappho and 
would compare with her Louise Labb6, la belle 
CordUre (1526-1566), a woman of tender heart 
and with a taste for passion, who wrote verses 
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on love in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish. At this time Sap|dlO was Held in high 
esteem and it was a compliment to cal! a wsritex 
fl a modern Sappho.” So tor example in, the 
preface to L f Abb6 Le Roy, Le Farodis perdu, 
po£me tr&duit de PAnglais de Milton en vers 
franpois (Rouen, 1775) we read' ''Ausai & 4 -on 
fait Le plus favorable et le plus juste accueil a 
la cliarmante esquisse du Paradis Terrcstre, que 
daigna nous dunner unc femme c£)£hre, dont le 
nom seu) fait I’Sloge, M*“ du Boccage, ce+t* 
Sappho moderne ? qui fail d'henneur a !n France.” 

In 1777 LTS Sauvigny published his Fotties de 
SapttQ, composed of eighteen cdcs d four seolies 
nundtt, four epigrams, the epitaphs of Timas 
and relagon, some fragments, a letter of Sappho 
to Phaon, and a hymn to Venus. There are 
many pretty uses of Sappho, though In no sense 
can the poems be said to be those of Sappho. 
Tte third ode is an echo of the fragment on 
the Evening Star: 

Beiitf ticilt, du fair, (iagne ttmcmauf dti tkuX, 

Tm /aw renker le paiii&le tr&upeau, 

Q W( '. Icntp j'aoiiiCTir craini fa dent fHwrlriirt; 

La file qui, jayeuM, a quittf te /it)menu, 

T« la ramhtet d ra titfre- 
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timides aiwtfftj que Vtnui a touchls, 

Qmi br&Ienl d'etre ukk ensemble, 

El <fat 1'ftfal dx jour cmitf leriut tatkts. 

Cat left rHeut jui la wjem£i?. 

The fifth ode renders the fragment fill virginity; 

La Ji-unt Epouste. 

Rare dr la pudeur que l 'amour a cueillie, 

Yoke premier itfat me m&Hl rendu? 

La Vi rg ht iH . 

Innate, wmj Paves perdu; 

Ve»t f'jr« perdu pour la p if. 

The SJEth ode is simply Boiienu's translation of 
the Aphrodite hymru The thirteenth, addressed 
to Atthis f combines, two fragments: 

Ld fmt a« frtnt d'argent el Jc tour luminatse 
E chappent i mss ytux; 

D h «n code plus obsour la nuil silentieuse 
Ermtepp* let cp'eKi. 

FJ tUre ijnd faSlendais, qui dul m'tlre si skirt, 

T-h I'm ttasouiti tl j« «£l Itult, i dieux! 

The fifteenth ode is a dialogue between Alcaeus 
and Sappho, and the note interprets as Sappho f $ 
reiusal af Alcaeus ibc famous Fragment oF which 
a Latin version is given: 
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S* nobis amicus es, torum accipe junior; 

U on enim suslinebo comes cere cum seniore, 

T>um junior sim. 

Other writers of the end of the eighteenth 
century who paid tribute to Sappho were Bemis 
in his ode Harmonic, Lebrun in his epigrams, 
Pamy in his Journte champctre, La Harpe, who 
knew only ode II, and M. Legouvi who writes: 

Vois Sapko; par Phaon trokie 
E Ue rend it son art confident dt ses plevrs 
Et merita la (loire en chantani ses malheurs. 

Other French translators of about this time are 
Rcgnier Dcsmarais, Ricard, Langeac, Degucrle, 
Marchcna, Blin de Sainmore, Abb6 Batteux, 
and Gorsse in Journal des Muses III. 

In the nineteenth century the echoes and trans¬ 
lations of Sappho are even more numerous. The 
first of the neo-classicists, Andr6 Chdnier, follower 
of Boileau, owed much of his enthusiasm for the 
Greeks to his Greek mother, and imitated Sappho 
in the ode which he wrote for his love, the ode 
so admired by Alfred de Musset, the charming 
poet who also knew the sufferings of love: 

Fanny, I'keureux mortel qui pris de toi respire 

Sait, A to voir parler, et rougir, et sourire 

De quels kites ditins le del esl habitl . . . 
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He also used the fragment about Virginity 
(Latouche edition I, p. 64) ■ Jacques PcLillu, 
the famous translator of Virgil,, and the threat 
representative of didac-th and -descriptive 
poetry, in his Petite JvgiliWf (iSos) made a 
good, literal translation. Jh the same year 
Vanderbo-urg published some verses camou' 
flaged as tbe Petite dc Madame Clotilde 
dc Survive, who was supposed to have lived 
1405-1495. Be gives a translation of the 
famous second ode, of which 1 quote only the 
last stanza: 

S'flHHWSeftt me yn*r n'py plus J vennuy, ramtun, 
Je ftr m, i* lanpiit; chaudi jWrwu dans rM i£int 
Cirmltiti; js p&Iii, je pvlpitt, MmWrt# 

Mf wmqiM, jt «M 

The two great initiators of RomantlcLsnl also 
knew Sappho. Madame de Statl wrote (l8ll) P, 
drama published rSii* Suphffi in which Pbaon 
is divided between love for two different women. 
Chateaubriand in 1809 in Les Martyrs makes 
Cymodottt, who was on the point of becoming 
a Christian and already betrothed to Endure, 
a fervent distiptc of Christ., say to her fianc4: 
“DJs-moi, puisqu’un pent aimer dans ton culte, 
il y a done une Vtnug chrfctienne? . . . Le 
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colire dc cette diesse est-eile redoutable? Force- 
t-elle la jeune fille 4 chercher le jeune homme 
dans la palestre, 4 l’introduire furtivcmcnt sous 
le toit patemel? Ta V6nus rend-clle la langue 
embarrass^? Ripand-elle un feu brhlant, un 
froid mortel dans les veincs?” Chateaubriand 
adds here (and also in Revolutions Ancienncs) 
Boilcau’s translation and in the same place he 
cites the passage from Racine’s Phcdre which we 
have quoted, p.163. In 1805 L. Gorsse published 
Sapho, poem* en dix chants. m He defends 
Sappho’s character (eleven years before the 
German Welcker) but believes that her love for 
Phaon was “un fait incontestable, dont tous 
les genres dc literature out le droit, de s’em- 
parer.” He speaks of the Abbi Barthfclcmy, who 
in Voyage d’Anacharsis paints “les transports 
et l’ardcur de Sapho;” also of Lantier, Voyages 
d'AnUnor, who had placed Sappho in such a 
bright light that he has brought out new beau¬ 
ties in the subject, which had not been seen 
previously. Both quote Boileau’s translation. 
Gorsse also praises, as possessing a grace which 
men can never attain, the fragments of poetry 
which two ladies, Mesdamcs de Beaufort-d’Haut- 
noul and Caroline Wougne, published under the 
name of Sapho. On pages 181-187 (Vol.Il) he 
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quotes a romance by' each, attributed to Sap¬ 
pho, which deals with her love for Phaon. In 
that of Caroline Wougne Sappho meets Phaon 
on his return from Sicily during a stormy 
night in a country house where he is asking 
for hORpltatity. Gorsse has also consulted 
Madame Pipelet de Salm., who presented Sappho 
on the lyric stage with grace and dignity. He 
himself unites the legends of her love with those 
of her Writings, and drawing also on Tibullus, 
Propertius, Virgil, Lucretius, and especially 
Ovid, makes Sappho speak as poetess and lover 
fifty expanded elegies. There arc five in each of 
the ten cantos besides a prologue and epilogue. 
In view qf the fact that none of Sappho’s elegies 
are est&nl, the reconstruction, though fanciful, 
is ertreandy interesting. The first five songs 
picture Sapplso’sdesire, contentment, happiness, 
fear, and calmness, Phaon is jealous Of Alcaeus 
and proposes to leave Lesbus to dwell in the 
Vale of Temp-e, but Sappho asks Phaon to share 
in her poems, which will immortalize their love, 
and then reveals to him the origin of music. The 
second five represent her suspicion, grief, tor¬ 
ment, ami pursuit of Phaon to Sicily, her despair 
and the Lcucadian Leap, after she sees Phaon 
making eye3 at Teiesilla. In tire fifth elegy of 
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the first canto is an adaptation of Sappho’s 
second ode, in which the first verse addressed 
to Phaon is taken without acknowledgment 
from AndrG Chfcnier’s Fanny. Phaon seems to 
be the principal figure, and the legends about 
him are tremendously expanded with the help 
of many Greek myths. As in so many other 
writers he becomes a great athlete and must 
overcome his opponents in the stadium. The 
Italian author of Amenture di Sajfo had done 
likewise and made Phaon win with the same 
throw which Ulysses used in Homer. The Voy¬ 
ages d’AnUnor had made Phaon first appear to 
Sappho after winning in the gymnasium. Like¬ 
wise Gorssc has Sappho see Phaon for the first 
time in the stadium at MytUene. There she 
describes the impression Phaon made on her, 
when he won the athletic prize. All these 
writers forget, however, that women in Sappho’s 
day were not allowed to witness the nude ath¬ 
letic contests. Gorssc shows his wide acquaint¬ 
ance with the ancient accounts of Sappho when 
in the fourth elegy of the second canto he 
mentions: “un foible enfant, C 16 is, qui test 

sichfcrc!” With only a few errors he represents 

all the many friends and pupils of Sappho, — 
to whom he gives classical epithets, — as help- 
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ing Sappho to preserve Phaon's love. He is as 
keen as the modern critics when he says in a 
note that Erinna cannot be the famous poet, 
but he is wrong in picturing Brunt A ndromcde 
and Blonde Gorgo as friends or pupils rather 
than rivals of Sappho. 

O VOUS, pourtant, qui fades mts dliices, 

Dm noeud inert qui attache & moi, 
yattends enter let plus tendres offices, 

Je Its rlclame au nom de votre foi. 

Blanche Cydno, dtlkate Amynthone, 

Douce Pyrine, inttressante A this, 

Brunt A ndromlde, ngrlable Gell one, 

Blonde Gorgo, stduisante Mnaisl 

Bar w allrails, par vos grices net Ives, 

Auprls de moi captives mon amant; 

Pour qu’il y trouze un deux enchantment, 

Soyes sans case d lui plaire attentive*. 

Veus dont Euterpe anime les accent, 

Belle Mfgare, adorable Gyrinne, 

D ode Gougile, ingtnieuse Erinne, 

Pour le charmer adressesdui vos chants, 

Xous qui brides dans Part de Therpsycore, 
Aimable Eunique, lit garde A nogore, 

Decani ref yeux, avec agilitl, 

Formes Us pas qu’aime la vdupU. 
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T<w, Damophile, omement de la Grice, 

Du d Phaon qu'au milieu da neuf Soturs 
J'ai quelquefois, %ur les bords du Permase, 

R espirl I’air qu’y parfument la flews. 

El toi, swloul, sensible Tllisile, 

Accorde-moi ton bienfaisant see ours, 

P ow consereer Phaon d ma amours, 

Q ue ton esprit en moyens soil fertile. 

Dans sa regards interroge sa go&ls, 

De sa desirs occupc-toi sans case, 

P ow que men coew par tes soins la connoisse, 
E/ qu'aisiment il la prtvienne tons. 

Parmi Us sons dont retentit ma lyre, 

RipiU-lui ceux que Vfnus m’inspire; 

El, par I'objet dont il at adori, 

Q u'il ait I’orgueil de se toir honort. 

T outes, enftn, 6 ma tendra amial 
A men amant composes une cow; 

Le doux lien dont nous somma unia 
S’affermira par la noeuds de l'amour. 

The second elegy in the fourth canto has a 
pretty imitation of the famous third fragment. 
Sappho dissuades Phaon from his jealousy of 
Alcaeus, which of course is not an ancient 
legend, in the following words: 
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Com me un liger brouillard fuit aux rayons du jour, 
Qiu ton soupqon expire d la toix de l'amourt 
Sou sans crainU, Phaont Contra un scxogtnoire 
E st-ct d hi de lutter dans l'art keureux de plain? 
A toi dont la jeunesse el Its Hants aUraiis 
Dm ckantre de Lesbos ejfacent Its succis, 

Autant qu'on voit Diane ejjactr la lumiire 
Dc ces aslres doris dont sc pare la nuil, 

Quand I'lclat argenti du char qu'elle conduit 
A rtnonct que des cieux elle overt la barrOre? 

In the third elegy of the same canto is an elab¬ 
oration of the fragment on the power of love, 
the bitter-sweet irresistible creature, and in the 
first elegy of the fifth canto there is an echo 
of the fragment about wealth without virtue. 
In long notes on the second elegy of the fifth 
book Gorsse cites de Sivry's or Sauvigny’s verse 
translations or paraphrases in French, and Latin 
versions of a score of other fragments and of the 
Pclagon and Timas epitaphs. In the first elegy 
of the sixth canto the Sapphic symptoms of 
love arc used: 

Je sens tnes ckeoeux se dresser, 

M on sang brPUer d'une flammt rapide, 

Ou dans mts taints so glacer. 

The third elegy of the same canto is an adapta¬ 
tion of the hymn to Aphrodite and in the notes 
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are given Latin versions by Gorsse himself, 
Elias Andreas, and Birkow. 

Not many have written elegies on Sappho, but 
Gorsse was followed in 1812 by Touzct, who 
wrote Sapho, podme titgiaque. It was in 1816 
that Lamartine wrote his mediocre imitation of 
Sappho’s great hymn, calling it L’iUgie antique. 
It is in the cold restored pseudo-classical style 
of Casimir Delavigne: 

Dietix, quels transports nouveauxl t dieux, comment 
' dicrire 

Twtf less feux dont mon sein se remplit d la Jots 7 
Mfl longue se glo(o, je demeurai sons voix, 

El mo tremblonte main loissa tomber ma lyre. 

Here is Lamartine’s own comment: “Un soir, 
en rentrant d’unc de ces excursions, pendant 
laquelle nous avions rdu la strophe unique, mais 
brUlante, de Sapho, sortc de Vtous de Milo, 
pareille & ce debris dfecouvert par M. de Mar- 
cellus, qui conticnt plus de beaut6 dans un frag¬ 
ment qu’il n’y en a dans tout un mus£e de 
statues intactes, je m’enfermai, et j'6cnvis le 
commencement grcc de cette fclfigie ou dc cettc 
htroide . . In one of his Nouvelles Mtdilattms 
pottiques (not printed till 1823) he describes the 
suffering of the abandoned Sappho and her last, 
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farewell words to the world and to life, before 
her suicide; the last line is: “adieu chirc Les¬ 
bos & Wnus consacr6e.” Lamartine was fol¬ 
lowed in his idea of Sappho by Verlaine (1844- 
1896), the prince of the French poets after the 
death of Leconte de Lisle. Verlaine speaks of 
Sappho as “furieuse, les yeux caves et les seins 
roides.” In writing to his friend Virieu, April 8, 
1819, Lamartine mentions the fact that he has 
planned an opera on Jcphtl and adds that he 
is thinking of writing one on Sappho, which, 
however, was never written: “J'en ai un qui 
me brflle, e’est une Sapho, superbe sujet d’un 
op£ra pareil.” 

In 1815 came Sapho, po&ne en trois chants 
par C. T. In 1810 Lazare Carnot published an 
excellent verse translation of the second ode, 
LesSymptoma i’Amour, and in 1827 E. Velssier- 
Descombcs, a translator also of Anacreon, pub¬ 
lished his classic rendering. In 1828 followed 
the poetical version of Cousin and Girodet; in 
183s, Breghot du Lut., in prose and poetry; in 
1836 Alexandre Hope’s Sapho, a poem of about 
ten pages; in 1843, prose renderings in Mi¬ 
chaud’s Biographic UniverselU; in 1847, Mar- 
ullot et Grosset, in verse. In 1842, in the 
Ciiriaiides, TModore de Banville, one of the last 
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of the Romantic poets, that Greek “clown” of 
France, wrote these verses on Sappho: 

Et TOi, grand* Sappho, rein* de Milyllne! 

L ionno quo VAmour furieux enchatna. 
p ris de la mer grondante, axec son Erinna, 

E IU enseignait le rhylhme et ses dtiicatesses 
A u troupcau triomphal des jeuncs poltesses, 

Et glade et brilanle, an bruit amer des fiots 
E lie milait ses cris de rage et ses sanglots. 

O toi qui nous alleins axec des JUches sires, 

De quels feux tu brilas el de qudles blessures 
So* chaste sein meurtri par le baiter du tent I 
Mair comme nett tie meurt de ce qui Jut vitant, 
So coUre amoureuse et de souffrance aoide, 

■plus lord deoait dicier sa plainte au Jier Ovide, 
Qui, choisissant I'amour, rut la meilleure part, 

Et Jrtmir dans les vers d'llorate et de Rtmsard. 

Baudelaire (1821-1867), the morbid realist, 
uses the story of the Lcucadian Leap in his 
Lesbos: 

— L’oeil d'asur est vaincu par I'oeil noir que lackile 
Le cercle Unlbreux trail par les dovieurs 
De la mdle Sapho, Vamante el le poltel 
Plus belle que Vtnus se dressanl sur le monde. 

In a literary fragment (18-45), entitled Sapho, 
he refers to a famous and remarkable tragedy 
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on Sappho which was to be published soon 
afterwards by Arsine Houssaye. He quotes 
some verses which are reminiscent of Sappho’s 
second ode: 

Ovi, Phaon, je vous aims; et, lorsque je torn t<ois, 
Je peris le sentiment et la forte et la vosx. 

Je souffre lout le jour U mol de wire absence, 

Mai qui n’lgale pas I'heur de voire prlsence; 

S* bien que votes trouvant, quand votes tenet le soir, 
La cause de ma joie et de neon discs pair, 

Mon dme let compense, et sous les lauriers roses 
Eiovjfe relit bore et les soucis tnoroses. 

In 1873 we have & translation by Etienne 
Prosper Dubois-Gucham, La Grecque PlHade; 
in 1878 that of P. L. Courier; in 1882, the verses 
of de la Roche. About this time J. Richcpin 
published in his undated romance, Grondcs 
A moureuses, prose translations of several frag* 
men ts, and in 1889 Paul Lenois made a prose 
version. In 1884, Alphonse Daudct, after 
writing a novel on French life and customs 
as a warning to young men, and picturing 
a courtesan carried upstairs in the arms 
of her lover, gave the courtesan and the 
novel the title of Sapho. Soon afterwards 
appeared anonymously Madame E. Caro’s 
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Sapho . In 1895 were heard the songs of Pierre 
Louys, who in Les chansons de Bilitis traduiles 
du Crec pour la premise fois ** transforms 
Mytilene into a modem Sodom and Sappho into 
the mistress of a band of hetaerae. He pretends 
that he is translating Greek poems that were 
found in excavating the poetess’ grave on 
Amathus. He even represents them as published 
by a Doctor Heim of Leipzig. Further to 
mystify the reader Louys tells of some of the 
poems that have not been translated and marks 
restorations in the text, as if these songs had 
actually been found marred and mutilated and 
as if the archaeologist had restored the missing 
words. He even uses, to give a Greek atmos¬ 
phere, many Greek expressions such as Kypris 
Pkilommetdds. Many of his Greek forms, such 
as Dzeus, arc absurd. Charming as are these 
Bucoliques cn Pamphylte, fLUgies d hfilylene, 
£ pi grammes dans Vile de Chypre, they belong 
rather to' pornographic literature, as does his 
romance called Aphrodite , in which the pseudo- 
Lesbian idea of two girls marrying one another 
is to be found. Such bits of perverted Sap¬ 
phism as appear in many other French writers 
have no place in the literature of the real Sap¬ 
pho, who can now, after the discovery of all 
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the new papyri, easily be distinguished from 
the Sappho of romance and legend. Unfor- 
tunately the last French translation by Meunier 
(1911) does not include these recent relics. 

One of the latest French imitations of 
Sappho is by that great reviver of Aristophanes, 
Maurice Donnay, whose comedies have at¬ 
tracted such large audiences in Europe. In his 
Lysis trala (Act I, scene II), Donnay makes the 
pretty Hirondelle as she walks along the shore 
of the violet sea redte to the accompaniment 
of the music of the waves the song which divine 
Sappho composed for the Egyptian courtesan 
Rhodopis, although we have no evidence for 
such a song: 

Rhodopis, ton omont at comme 
Un dieu: son bonkeur me courrouce. 

Q nand je pense que c'at un hommo 
four qui la voix St fait si douce, 

El que c'at Ckaraxos, mon frire, 

Qui posstde ta chair superbe, 

E t ta Beautt dont j'Uais fibre, 

J« devious plus terte que fherbe. 

M a yeux st troublenl, ma orcillcs 
S ’emplissent de murmuru vogues 
El de granda rumeurs partilles 
Au bruit que fail le choc da vogues. 
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Et wild qu'une sueur froide 
I nonde lout non corps qui tremble, 

?uis, je resU sons souffle, et froide 
Ainti qu'un cadavre, U me scmble 
Qtu je mevrsf que je meursl 

This, of course, is an echo of the famous second 
ode of Sappho which has influenced all ages and 
countries and continues so to do. Hardly a 
year passes without some translation or remi¬ 
niscence of it in Greece or Italy, in France or 
Germany, in England or America. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 

S APPHO was little read in England and as 
a writer of poetry probably did not exist, 
except for a few Englishmen of great 
learning, before the sixteenth century. Even in 
the seventeenth century Thomas Stanley, a man 
of considerable culture, omitted Sappho from his 
translation of Anacreon (1650). In the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the imitations 
limit themselves to the Sapphic metre, tTT with 
the exception of the famous line in Ben Jon- 
son's pastoral drama, The Sad Shepherd (Act II, 
a): “ But best the dear good angel of the spring, 
The nightingale,” and of Sir Philip Sidney, who 
seems to have been entirely forgotten by modern 
writers on Sappho. But it is interesting to 
note, in the movement led by Gabriel Harvey 
in pre-Shakesperian days to write English poetry 
in classical metres, that sapphics were attempted 
by Harvey’s friend, Sir Philip Sidney, in The 
Counlesse of Pembroke's Arcadia , which was 
begun in 1580. One stanza will suffice to show 
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how strained were the strophes thus manu¬ 
factured: 

1 / mine eyes can speak to do hearty errand, 

Or mine eyes' language she do hap to judge of, 

So that eyes' message be of her received, 

Hope w do live yet. 

It is rather strange that Sir Philip did not use 
this metre in his translation of the second ode 
of Sappho, but employed anacreontics. 

My Muse, vehat odes this ardor ? 

Mine eyes be dim, my limbs shake, 

My voice is hoarse, my throat starch'd, 

My tongue to this my roof cleaves, 

My fancy amaz'd, my thoughts dull’d, 

My heart doth oke, my life faints, 

My soul begins to take leave. 

This being a wholly iambic measure docs not 
appear so exotic as the sapphics. Indeed, the 
youthful experimenter achieved a noteworthy 
success in rhythmic effect by ending each line 
with a foot composed of one strong syllable. 

Most of the knowledge there was of Sappho 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean times, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been superficially based 
mainly on the Ovidian legend. Such a wonder- 
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flili story told by such a wonderful story-teller 
interested the eariy classicists in England, and 
the Phson myth permeated much literature. 
Ben Jenson (Under-Wmdj, No, 45) says: 

Did Sappho, en hw $<neft-i&Ttgtfd lute, 

Sif speak {« yet if is not 

0 / Pham's Jmnf 

Thomas Nashc in his novel. The Unjartiatat* 
Traveler is a typical example: "Goldc 

easily bends, tlie most ingenious, minds are 
easiest moved, Ingatium nobis mo!k Thalia 
tfedil, said Fsopho to PkaoJ' It is just possible 
that Robert Herrick (1591-1674), who published 
so many poems to or upon Sttpho, the name ol 
his own love, knew from Athenacus the frag¬ 
ment (Eu 6?) rr much whiter than an egg/* 
when he published in ITesf erodes, No. jjo 
( 1645) the verses: 

Fjitt irdi rf<i I kilt my Julia's dainty leg, 

Wrath is as white and hairiest as an eggs. 

John Lyly made Sappho an allegorical image 
of the Virgin Queen: M I will ever be virgin,” 
says Sappho. The play. Soph amf Fhao, was 
produced in 1584 in the presence of Queen 
Elisabeth. LyEy makes Sappho a princess of 
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Syracuse and takes many liberties with the 
historical Sappho. Lyly’s Sappho resembles the 
Queen, and Phao is supposed to be the Duke of 
Leicester, but in such an allegory all reference 
to the Leucadian Leap has to be omitted, and 
there are no echoes of Sappho’s own fragments. 
When Fhaon comes, Sappho soliloquizes: “Wilt 
thou open thy love? Yea? No, Sapho, but 
staring in his face till thine eyes dazzle and thy 
spirits faint, die before his face; then this shall 
be written on thy tomb, that though thy love 
were greater than wisdom could endure, yet 
thine honour was such as love could not vio¬ 
late." Aphrodite interrupts their love and 
Phaon says: “This shall be my resolution, where- 
ever I wander, to be as I were kneeling before 
Sapho; my loyalty unspotted, though unre¬ 
warded . . . My life shall be spent in sighing 
and wishing, the one for my bad fortune, the 
other for Sapho’s good." Even Robert Burton 
in that famous storehouse of quotations, his 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), docs not know 
Sappho as a poetess, and refers only to the 
Leucota Petra: “ Here leaped down that Lesbian 
Sappho for Phaon on whom she miserably doted, 
hoping thus to ease herself and to be freed of 
her love pangs.” The first English translation 
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of Sappho's Second ode (1653), quoted by Edwin 
Cox, is John Hall's version in fits translation 
of the Treatise m the He does ■ not 

mention Sidney, and Add Esott did not know even 
Hull's translation or that of Pultcney, for he 
says that the versions by Ambrose Philips in 
i^ir were the first. In 1&75 Edward Phillips 
in his Theotrum Potter im devoted a chapter to- 
Ancient Poetesses and Sappho, He knew the 
tradition of a second Sappho. hut quoted no 
fragments. In [£j&j Fulteney f who had a knowl¬ 
edge of small Latin and less Grech, gave a 
filtered translation from the French of the 
Treatise m ihc Sublime and the second Sapphic 
ode. In i6g^ appeared another translation by 
an unknown author, but i t was Hoc till 1711 that 
any detailed study oF Sappho began. In that 
year, in the Spectator (nos. a 53, 229, and 233), 
Joseph Addison discussed Sappho at length. 
Even then we have only the namby-pamby' 
verses of Ambrose Philips, 30 Overpraised by 
Addison. Soon followed translations by Herbert 
in 1713, ill his edition of Pelrunius (pp. jjj-jaB); 
and in 1719, by Green. Jn 1733 John Addison 
published the works of Anacreon with Sappho 
added, in which the.Z>ei Cksttcal Library idea 
of putting the Greek text un one page and the 
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translation on the opposite page was antici¬ 
pated. Philips’ version of the Aphrodite hymn 
was forty-two lines long, but Addison gives one 
of his own in twenty-eight lines, which is the 
number in the original Greek. His own render¬ 
ing is as good as that of Philips, which perhaps 
is damning it with faint praise. His transla¬ 
tions of the eight fragments which he includes 
arc also not remarkable. In 1748, we have 
Tobias Smollett’s version of the second ode in 
Roderick Random. About 1745, Mark Akcnside 
in his tenth Ode on Lyric Poetry based a stanza 
on Sappho’s first ode. In 1760, “a Gentle¬ 
man of Cambridge” published his verse trans¬ 
lations. In some publications he is considered 
to be different from Francis Fawkes, who un¬ 
doubtedly is the gentleman referred to. In 
1768 appeared E. B. Greene’s free and mediocre 
translation, in which Aphrodite’s doves become 
“feathered steeds,” and which ignores the Sap¬ 
phic metre. In 1796, Mrs. Mary Robinson pub¬ 
lished Sappho and Phaon, but these sonnets of 
hers are not, as she claims, legitimate descendants 
of the real Sappho. 

It was not till the nineteenth century, how- * 
ever, that the actual literary remains of Sappho 
were scientifically studied. In 1814, we have the 
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translations of Elton, in i&ij of Egtflon, in 
the SapphEcs by Merivalc. in 1S54 
Palgrave, in 1&77 Walhouse. In 1869, Edwin 
Arnold's ParfJ of Greet* gave one <rf the 
best renderings of the Aphrodite hymn in Snp- 
phit metre and included pretty translations of 
nine of her fragments. Edwin Arnold called 
her: "that exquisite poetess . ■ . whose genius 
among all feminine votaries of singing Stands 
incontestably highest.” He protests gainst 
Swinburne’s repetition of the scandal against 
bet sweet name which gossiping generations 
have invented} he rejects the Ltncadian Leap 
and the Phaon myth. In r8?r T. W- Higglnson 
wrote his important article on Sappho for Eke 
Atlantic Monthly, which can now fee found in 
his Atlantic Essays. He translated several of 
the fragments and the hymn than which, he 
says f “there is not a lyrical poem in Greek 
literature nor in any other which haa by its 
artistic structure inspired more enthusiasm." 
He subjects to many a hard blow that paltry 
Scot soulj Colonel Mure, whose history oE Greek 
literature ought to be tabooed- He repudiates 
the calumnies of the comedians and scandal- 
mongers- His appreciation of Sappho Is one of 
the best that has been written. 
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In 1883 J- A. Symonds published his transla¬ 
tions, and some of them were made for and in¬ 
cluded in that charming little book of Wharton’s, 
which appeared in its first edition in 1885. Even 
before Wharton, Swinburne had given his high 
estimate of Sappho and had melted together 
many of the fragments into his Anacioria. In 
1894, Maurice Thompson published in The 
Atlantic Monthly, "The Sapphic Secret," and 
gave a fine appreciation of Sappho with trans¬ 
lations of the shorter fragments. During the 
last thirty years the discovery of new papyri 
has stimulated interest in Sappho and many 
books and articles, scientific and popular, have 
been printed. For a discussion of the recovery 
of Greek literature from papyri and the diffi¬ 
culties involved in deciphering and restoring 
Sappho’s new fragments. I refer the reader to 
my introduction on the subject in Miller- 
Robinson, The Songs oj Sappho. I refer the 
reader to the bibliography for some of the books 
and to a note ,T * for references to some popular 
articles, and call special attention to the volumes 
of Easby-Smith, Miss Patrick, Petersen, Ed¬ 
monds, Cox, Tucker, and Edward Storcr, most of 
whom give their own verse renderings of some, 
if not all, of Sappho’s fragments. Many mod- 
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cm poets, both British and American, have 
adapted or expanded Sappho’s fragments m 
English verse, Lucy Milburn, Bliss Carman, 
Percy Osborn, that pure Pelasgian, John Myers 
O'Hara. Recently Dr. Marion Mills Miller, 
formerly of Princeton University, has published 
metrical adaptations of all the old and new 
fragments, which are graceful and witty. He 
has also given the romance of Sappho’s life in 
verse and has made a new poetical translation 
of Ovid’s Sappho to Phaon. In the same volume 
(d. Bibliography), I have published the Greek 
text of all Sappho with a literal translation and 
two introductions. One deals with the recovery 
and restoration of Sappho’s relics and shows 
the romance as well as the difficulties involved 
in deciphering and restoring her poems. The 
other discusses Sappho’s life and works. 

The influence of Sappho on English and 
American literature has been large. We have 
already shown this in our dtations, as it seemed 
better to quote some of the great English writers 
when wc were speaking of Sappho herself. Ad¬ 
dison was devoted to her, but his contemporary, 
Pope, by translating Ovid’s Sappho to Phaon, 
aggravated the ill-fame which Ovid had given 
her. Pope often mentions her, but without 
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knowledge of the true Sappho- In Moral Eaays 
(Epistle in, iai) we have the line: "Why she 
(Phryne) and Sappho raise that too nitrous 
sum?”, referring to Lady Montague and to 
Miss Skerrett, the latter of whom was the mis¬ 
tress and later the second wife of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Lady Maty (Montague) Ls alluded 
to also in Episllo II, 24: 

Aj Sappho's diamonds w&h her dirty smock; 

Or Sappho si far toilers greasy task. 

With Sappko fragrant ai an evening vmk. 

Also in the to iht Soiu'jj, in the 

Eptsth to Dr, Arbulhnof 369, we read: "Sappho 
can tell you how this man was bit.” Sappho 
is mentioned again in Jwsi/aitifnj 0/ Horace (Sat¬ 
ire I r 1- 83) and in Satires of Dr. John Donne 
(II, 6), in these words: "As who knows Sappho, 
smiles at other whores." In his letters to Crom¬ 
well, Pope often mentions two Sapphos, one Ms 
own and the other Cromwell’s: "My service, 
pray, to the other Sappho, who it is to be hoped, 
has not yet cast herself headlong from any of 
the Lcucadcs about London, although her Pbaon 
iately fled from her into Lincolnshire.” Even 
En the letter to Steele, when be make; acknowh 
edgment to the "fine fragment ai Sappho,” 
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Pope is disingenuous and affected, as he sup¬ 
presses the name of Fl&tman, to whom he was 
really indebted. 

Wordsworth, influenced probably by Welcker’s 
defense, had a good opinion of Sappho 
(d. the quotation, p. 247). But his dear friend, 
Sir Walter Scott, seems to be ignorant of her, 
though the lines on the Elating Star, which we 
have quoted (p. 64), sound strikingly Sapphic. 
Coleridge seems to echo the famous fragment 
about the pippin on the topmost bough in his 
One Red Leaf on the Topmost Twig; but as 
he shows no other influence of Sappho this is 
probably an accidental resemblance. Thomas 
Moore, as a translator of Anacreon with whom 
Sappho was generally linked, knew Sappho well 
and translated some of her fragments into Latin 
as well as English. His rendering of the Weav¬ 
ing Song is especially charming (d. p. 79)- 
Another contemporary Irish poet, the Reverend 
George Croly, tells how: 

Fassion gave the living breath 

That shook the chords of Sappho's lyre. 

Of the post-Revolution poets the bombastic 
Byron, who may have learned something about 
Sappho from his friend and editor, Thomas 
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Moore, refers to her most. In Don Juan fill, 
iq7,)j he expands* none too well, Into a stanza, of 
eight the two lines in which Sappho has painted 
such a beautiful miniature landscape of re- 
united village life. As Livingstone says in 
The Legacy of Greece (p. 565): “the English 
genius is rich and lavish rather than restraiued- 
It is less in its nature to write like Sappho." 
Was Livingstone not thinking also of Swinburne 
and many another modern poet who plays so 
many indistinct, un-Creek variations on that 
divine line: "I loved thee once* Atthiij in the 
tong ago,” which Mackail has called “just one 
sliding sigh and whisper of sound," There is an* 
other expansion by the poet laureate of Canada, 
which we have quoted in a note [p. 257), 
It is Byron who in Don Juan (HI, 76) speaks of 

The islt- 5 - of Greece, the iife? vj Greece! 

Where burning Sappho fo'.ed end sung; 

and in Don Juan (II) he speaks of rr Sappho, 
the sage bluestocking in whose grave All those 
may leap who rather would be neuter." In the 
controversy between Byron and Eoules with 
regard to the second ode, Byron says: “Is not 
this sublime and fierce love for one of her own 
sex? And is not Philips’ translation of it in 
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the mouths of all your women? And are the 
English schools or the English women the more 
corrupt for all this? ” Byron echoes the clement 
of fire which has so often been noted in Sappho s 
songs, by critics from Plutarch to Sara Teas- 
dalc. He knows the story derived from Ovid 
and Maximus of Tyre that she was dark (p. 35) 
and also the legend of the Lover’s Leap {Child* 
Harold, II, 39-4*) : 

Child* Harold sail'd, and pass'd the barren spot, 
W here sad Penelope o'erlook’d the wave; 

And onward view'd the mount, not yet forgot, 

T he lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian’s grate. 

Dark Sappho / could not verse immortal sox* 

That breast imbued with such immortal firef 

Child* Harold hail'd Leucadia’s cape afar; 

Bui when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe, 

And hail'd the last resort of fruitless love, 

Ha felt, or deem'd he fell, no common glow. 

While Shelley and Keats do not have clear 
echoes of Sappho, they come nearer to her in 
spirit than any other modem poets; but, even 
so, Keats’ sensuousness removes him from 
[200] 
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Sappho. W, L. Courtney, in a very interesting 
article on Sappho and A spasiaj 1 ' 1 * says: <H Shelley 
has the true lyrical notc f and Keats some of 
that chiselled loveliness which makes each Sap¬ 
phic stanza i masterpiece. 11 * One might even 
suspect that Shelley knew the second ode, at 
least in some secondary source, when he com¬ 
posed Te Conrlantia Singing. 

Women poets naturally have taken, an interest 
in Sappho, Mrs. Hemans., the English lyrist 
(1793-1835), speaksof LJ 6appho f s fervent heart-’* 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning seems to have 
known only the sung of the nose to which we 
have referred above (p, 6S). She is familiar 
with the Lover's Leap legend, as was Byron> 
for she speaks in A of Poets of 

— Sappho, with Shat gloriole 
0 / ebon hair on ioltnid btonx^ 

0 pofiavomant none foregoes 
The leap; attaining the repott. 

In Matthew Arnold there is much classical 
influence, but A Modern Sappho has nothing of 
ancient Sappho, Walter Savage Landor, 1 ™ who 
looked back to Greece from Bome and by his 
delightful dialogues made the indent ages live 
Again, is one of the few who decry Sappho- He 
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seems to be jealous when he says that “Sappho 
is not the only poetess who has poured forth 
her melodies to Hesperus, or who had reason to 
thnnV him.” He composes ten verses himself 
entitled Sappho to Hesperus, which are not like 
Sappho’s at all. Likewise he takes eight lines 
to express the thought of the despair of the 
lovesick maiden over her faithless lover, which 
Sappho depicts in a better picture of a single 
couplet. Landor finds Sappho deficient in deli¬ 
cacy in her answer to Alcaeus and attributes 
to her an epigram about Alcaeus which she 
never wrote. He would obliterate no letter of 
the invocation to Hesperus by a tear of his. 
Among the poems of Sappho he finds one written 
in a different hand from the rest, which pleases 
him as much as any of them, but it reads like 
Landor and is inferior to what Sappho would 
have said. In Simon idea he tries his hand at 
the Weaving Song: 

Mother / cannot mind my wheel 
M y fingers ache, my lips are dry, 

Oh if you felt the pain l feel/ 

B«f oh, who ever felt as I? 

Charles Kingsley wrote a beautiful poem on 
Sappho, which well represents her mood; but 
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ihcre is hardly even a faint echo of Sappho's 
own fragments unless, the words "all her veins 
ran fever” are accidentally suggested by the 
second odcr 

SAFPHO 

JjEfE lay among tb Myrtles on Ike cliff; 

Abate her glared Ike neon; beneath, the iea, 

Upon the white horizon dtho's peak 
Weltered in bunting base; all oirj Wire dead; 

The tkak slept among the (itflNirtii'j hair; 

TA* birds sal dumb and drooping. Far below 
The lazy Sea-weed glisltned tn the JVn; 

The Idty sea-fowl dried their steaming vdngt; 

The lazy swell crept whispering up the ledge. 

And sank again. Gnat Pan WO* laid to rett; 

And Mather tttrth watched by him as he slept, 

And hut bed her myriad children for 3 wMt 
She lay among the myrtles on the eliff; 

And sighed for sleep, far sleep that would net hear. 
Bid left her tossing Hill; for and day 

A mighty hunger yearned within her heart, 

Till ail her veins ran fever; awd her cheek. 

Her Song thin land*, and woryeh&nnelled feet. 
Were wasted With the wasting of her soul. 

Then peevishly she flung her on her face. 

And hid her eyeballs from the blinding glare, 

And fingered at the grass, and tried tool 
Her crisp hot tips against the crisp hot sward: 
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And then she roised her head, and upward cast 
Wild looks from homeless eyes, whose liquid light 
Gleamed out between deep folds of blue-black hair, 
As gleam twin lakes between the purple peaks 
Of deep Parnassus, at the mournful moon. 

Beside her lay her lyre. She snatched the shell, 
And waked wild music from its silver strings; 

T ken tossed it sadly by. —‘Ah, husk /’ she cries, 

1 Dead of spring of the tortoise and the minel 
Why mock my discords with thine harmonies f 
Although a Ihrice-Olympian lot be thine, 

Only to echo back in every tone 
T he moods of nobler natures than thine own.’ 

(Charles Kingsley) 


William Cory, famous translator of the 
Heraclitus epigram, who published poems on 
Stesichorus and other classical subjects, prettily 
transformed one of the fragments into: 

Woman dead, lie there; 

No record of thee 
Shall there ever be, 

Since thou dost not share 
Roses in Pieria grown. 

In the deathful cave, 

With the feeble troop 
Of the folk that droop, 
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LwrJfc and Ait and crave, 

W’aman severed and far-jtmm. 

William Morris, a fine classical scholar, as shown 
in his Life end Death of Jason, in The Earthly 
Paradise (1868-1871), expands in a very readable 
form the story of the Egyptian Courtesan, Rho- 
dopis, whom Sappho's brother, Chatasus, ran¬ 
somed. About the same time (1870} Rossetti 
made the combination of two fragments which 
we have mentioned above (p. 93). Some tell 
us that Oscar Wilde's heart goes out to Sappho, 
but so far as I have read I have not been able 
to find in him any trace of the real Sappho. 171 * 
On the other hand, Tennyson and Swinburne 
read her fragments over and over. Tcntiystm, 
who thought the Sapphics of Horace to be 
“much inferior to those of Sappho/ 5 beautifully 
paraphrases the second ode in Ete-dnare (1832), 
In the original edition of Palma (Dec. 18,32)* 
published under the title 0 Lore, Lova t Low, he 
prefixed the first line of this ode as a motto. 
Many as are the cohoes of the sweet-bitter, 
bitter-sweet antithesis of Sappho (E. Si, above, 
p. gy) in Wharton and other critics, it seems 
strange that perhaps the most beautiful and 
deep-hearted of all, Elaine's song in Tennyson's 
Idyl is never cited, so far as I know. 110 
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Low, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be: 

L me, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 

O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 

Tennyson echoes the third fragment, as we have 
seen (p. 63); and he re-echoes through Horace 
another fragment in his Epilogue (p. 36). In 
Fatima, “Love, O withering might 1 ’ suggests 
another fragment. In Leonine Elegiacs we have 
a better adaptation than in Byron of the 
Hesperus hymn: 

The ancient poetess singeth, that Hesperus all 
things bringeth, 

Smoothing the wearied mind: bring me my 
love, Rosalind. 

In Locksky Hall Sixly Years After he again uses 
the same Sapphic fragment: “ Hcspcr, whom the 
poet call’d the Bringer home of all good things.” 
His brother, Frederick Tennyson, who was such 
a good Greek scholar that he won the medal at 
Trinity College for a Greek poem, in his Isles of 
Greece (1890) used several adaptations and trans¬ 
lations of Sappho, the prettiest being those 
about Sappho’s child Clels, about Hesper and 
the summer noonday siesta by the cool waters. 
Many writers of lyrics in England and Scot¬ 
land have thought of Sappho, but generally of 
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the Fhaon story, as recently did Thomas McKae 
ili his lyric on Lame: 1J1 

Betoddertd with her love and pi*f t 
From iota Ltusadio'i stormy sleep 
Distracted Sappho sought relief, 

By in She. whelming deep. 

'The deep ihai closed Upon her woes 

N ol half so wild, impetuous flom r 

Swinburne is one of Sappho's greatest ad¬ 
mirers, and we have quoted some oE his praises 
among the appreciations of Sappho (p„ 11 ). 
We have cited Noyes' appreciation of 
Swinburne's love of Sappho, and here are 
Thomas Hardy's interesting lines to Swinburne: 

“ Hie singing-mijlrcst verily was no ether 
Than she the Lesbian, she the music-mother 
Of dU the iribe Shat fed irt melodies; 

W ho Seaptf love-anguished, from the Leucadian steep 
Into the rambling world-encircling deep 
Which hides her token none JfrH. 

AtrJ phc ton hold in thought that nightly here 
Hil phantom may draw tfttn* ta the water-s brim, 
And hers come up to meet U, as a dim 
Lome skint upon the heaving hydrosphere. 

And mariners wonder as they traverse near, 
Dnkrunning Of her and him. 
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One dream him sighing to her spectral form 
“0 teacher, where lies hid Pry burning line; 

Where are Prose songs, 0 poetess divine 
Whose very arts are love incarnadine?” 

A nd her smile back: u Disciple true and warm, 
Sufficient now are thine.” . . . 

(Thouas Hardy, A Singer Asleep ) 

While perhaps Swinburne exaggerates in his 
praise of Sappho, he owes much to the great 
poetess of love: 

Love’s priestess, mad with pain and joy of song, 
Senr’r priestess, mad with joy and pain of love. 

(On the Cliffs) 


He makes her say: 

My blood war hot wan wine of love, 
And my song’s sound the sound thereof, 
The sound of the delight of it. 


In Tristram of Lyonesse he speaks of “Sweet 
Love, that art so bitter,” and in Anactoria: 

My life is bitter with thy love; thine eyes 
Blind me, thy tresses bum me . . . 

His poems have many Sapphic echoes. In his 
youth he poured several of Sappho’s fragments 
into the melting pot of Anactoria, where she is 
[208] 
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& nerve-racked woman, tom bv passion, sen¬ 
suous and lascivious, altogether too c ‘5apphic- JJ 
The rhetoric in his lines is gorgeous, hut he loses 
much of Sappho's emotional power, "That one 
low, pellucid phrase," as Mackai! calls the line, 
fl I say than one will think of us even hereafter," 
is expanded into: 

Yea, thou shall be fared ter* like Spilt seine 
Except these ItisSeS of my lips on thine 
Ijrctf-c! them unlh immortality; but me — 

Matt shall not at bright fire nor hear 1/tt sea, 

Nor #)ii their hearts urilJi music, nor beheld 
Cast forth of heaven an 'th feet of dl ofnl fold 
And plumelets wings that make Hie bright air blind. 
Lightning , with thunder for a hound behind 
Hunting through fields mfwftmd and unsown — 
Euf in the light and laughter, the humm 
And music, end in grasp of lip and hatrd 
And shudder of irfliir ihal makes felt an land 
Tire immeasurable tremor of ail the sea t 
M emeries sftall mix and metaphors of me. 

The famous fragment of four lines which we 
have quoted above (p. 69) becomes: 

Thee too the years shall cover; thou shalt be 
As the rose horn of one same blood with thee, 

As a song sung, as a word Jtfiu, and fall 
FltVrer^unse, and be not say more at idi, 
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Ncr any memory of thee anywhere; 

F or never Muse has bound above thine hair 
The high Pierian flower whose graft outgrows 
A U Summer kinship of the mortal rose 
And colour of deciduous days, nor shed 
Keflex and flush of heaven above thine head, etc. 

The Aphrodite hymn which he paraphrased in 
Anactaria is used again in Songs of the Spring- 
tides: 

0 thou of divers-coloured mind, 0 thou 
Deathless, God’s daughter subile-souled 


Child of God, close craftsvomon, I beseech thee; 
B id not ache nor agony break nor master, 


Lady, my spirit. 


(Qn the Cliffs ) 


In the same poem the mature Swinburne comes 
closer than in his youth to Sappho, when he 
says: “The tawny sweet-winged thing, Whose 
cry was but of spring.” But even in this poem 
he dilutes Sappho’s one line into six or more: 
'I loved thee' — hark, one tenderer note than all — 
‘Atthis, of old lime once'—one low long fall, 
Sighing — one long low lovely loveless call, 

Dying — one pause in song so flamelike fast 
‘Atthis, long since in old time overpast' 

One soft first pause and last. 
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We cannot take leave of Swinburne without 
paying tribute to Kin- Sapphics, English and 
Americas poets in general have not been suc¬ 
cessful with the Sapphic strophe, though in 
modern times Canning's Needy Kft ife-grinder is 
a. good specimen; and Tennyson caught the 
real Greek cadence in his specimen: 

Faded every mate, ail the roses; 

Gernt f!/c jbtiftu* fJWHi'jsf., and the victim 
Broken in this anger of Aphrodite 
Y" ieldt It? iht victor. 

ilany have evperimcnted with the Sapphic 
stanza, as recently Clinton Soollaid and Thomas 
S- Jones, Jr., in their Sapphics. 

TO A HILL-TOWN 
{List lwo stanzas) 

tivJtirfj and crcming of gentle waters; 

Ilex toughs that tremble with tender — 

Nightingales that sing in the scented gloaming, — 
Tillers for thee, Sappho! 

Immortelles and chaplets of Crimson rOSet ,— 

Rptcj loved of thee and beloved of Lesbos ,— 
Plaintive notes of lyres and the tears of taxers, 

These for thit r Sapphot 
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TO THE LESBIAN 

You, who first unloosed from the winds their burden 
On that lyre oj magical trembling heart-strings, 
Merged within all sorrow and human gladness — 

So sang Jot all time: 

Do you never still through the drifting shadow 
Seek unseen the ways that you loved in Lesbos, 

Or alone for song's everlasting splendor 

Were you made mortall (T. S. J.) 

Sar* Tcasdale (Mrs. FOsinger), who has been 
called one of the best of contemporary lyric poets 
and who is an ardent admirer of Sappho, has 
written the following striking lyric in the Sap¬ 
phic stanza: 

THE LAMP 

I* I can bear your love like a lamp before me. 
When I go down the long steep Road of Darkness, 

I shall not fear the everlasting shadows, 

N or cry in terror. 

If I can find out Cod, then I shall find Him; 

If none can find Him, then I shall sleep soundly, 
Knowing how well on earth your love sufficed me, 

A lamp im darkness. 

Marion Mills Miller »■ has written some good 
Sapphics, though his theory of the proper ren- 
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dkton of Sapphic metre will cause some contro¬ 
versy among scholars. We have not the space 
here to discuss the history of the Sapphic metre* 
which if not first used by Sappho was first per¬ 
fected by her. E| has been employed ex tcnsively 
in all ages. Horae? has it some twenty-six times. 
Elizabethan renderings can be found in, Rohin' 
son ELLis f preface to his translation of Catullus. 
By Rhabanus it was fitted to hymns 

such as those far the Feast cj St. John the Baptist, 
for Candlemas, Michaelmas, and for the Feast 
of St. Benedict, and it was employed for his 
hymns in the Common of Confessors and the 
Ciwjwan of Virgins. But no one else has ever 
caught the Sapphic rhythm and melody so well 
as Swinburne in his early poem called Sapphies: 

All the night steep taws not upon nay eyelids^ 

S£ed not dm*, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 

Yet with Ups shut dost and with eyes oj iron 
Stood and beheld me. 

Sow tkt. reluctant 

Feet, the straining plumes of the doves that if re& her. 
Looking always, looking with necks revetted, 

Bach to Lesbos, hack to the hilts thereunder 
Shone Mitylene; 
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AA Ike tinging, ah the delight, the passion/ 

All the Lotts wept, listening; sick with anguish, 
Stood the crowned nine J dusts about Apollo; 

F ear was upon them, 

While the tenth sang wonderful things they knew not. 
Ah the tenth, the Lesbian/ the nine were silent, 

N one endured the sound of her song for weeping; 
Laurel by laurel. 

Faded all their crowns; but about her forehead. 
Round her woten tresses and ashen temples 
White as dead snow, paler than grass in summer, 
Ravaged with kisses, 

Shone a light of fire as a crown for ever. 

Yea, almost the implacable Aphrodite 
Paused, and almost wept; such a song was that song, 
Yea, by her name too 

Called her, saying, ‘Turn to me, O my Sappho;' 
Yet she turned her face from the Loves, she sow not 
Tears for laughter darken immortal eyelids, 

Heard not about her 


Clothed about with flame and with tears, and singing 
Songs that move the heart of the skahcn heaven, 
Songs that break the heart of the earth with pity, 
Hearing, to hear them. 
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American. In America in early days little 
attention was paid to the content of Sappho, 
but the Phaon story is sometimes used, as for 
example by Philip Freneau of New Jersey, the 
"poet of the American Revolution,” the "crea¬ 
ture of the opposition” (1752-1832). In The 
Monument of Phaon, a poem published in 1795, 
in the form of a dialogue between Sappho and 
the traveller, Ismenius informs her that he saw 
the tomb of her deserter, Phaon, in Sidly, erected 
by another lady: 

No* distant far a monument arose 
Among the trees, and form’d of Parian stone, 

A sculptured Venus on the summit wept, 

A pensive Cupid dropt the parting tear. 

The last lines are: 

VU got and from the high Leucadian steep 
Take my last farewell in the lover’s leap, 

I charge thee Phaon, by this deed of woe. 

To meet me iw the Elysian shades below, 

No rival beauty shall pretend a share, 

Sappho alone shall walk with Phaon there. 

She spoke, and downward from the mountain’s 
height 

Plung'd in the plashy wave to everlasting night. 
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Edgar Mian Poe [i 809-1 &4$) in the index to 
the first volume oi the Southern Literary Mes¬ 
senger states that a stanza of Sappho's second 
ode is embodied in his poeTru To Sarah: 

In suck a* hour whet p an forget 
TA? flfcriif, tis caret [two! my cwfi lot 
Thou seemest Ihen to be 
A get rife guarding spirit given 
To guide my wawferjjtg fkmr,E;£fJ t# beaten 
I j f hey should Jtray from thee. 

In Ulalume there ts a possible crfin of fragment 
(E. 16): 

I# terror she tpoht> letting sink her 
Wings fill they trailed in the dust. 

In Ggito ) 1 sobbed, Idling tinfc her 
’Plumes till they trailed in the dust. 

In Al Aaraaf t 1 > 43 3 , } Pot says in a note that 
he is referring to Sappho in the lines: 

, , . lilies such as rear’d the head 
Oft the fair Capo DtXOito, end sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 
U port the flying footsteps — deep pUe — 

Of her itAp fad'd o mortal — and so died. 

Dr. Thomas 0. ilabbott of Colombia Univer¬ 
sity has called my attention to the fact that Poe 
[ 310 3 
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published a version of Sappho’s second ode by 
Mary E. Hewitt in Broadway Journal, I, no. 24 
(1845); that he knew “Udoch’s” note (. Southern 
Literary Messenger, I, p. 454, April, 1835) where 
there is a reference to the Spectator, no. 229; 
and that the paper, Some Ancient Creek Authors, 
signed P. in the Southern Literary Messenger 
for April, 1836, where a conventional account of 
Sappho is given, was probably written by Poe. 

Later American literature, like that of other 
countries, is full of the name of Sappho, even 
if it does not show a profound knowledge of 
the fragments of the actual Sappho. In any 
case, such dramas and poems and novels reveal 
the tremendous potentiality of her name. We 
have referred to translations or adaptations by 
Easby-Smith, Lucy Milburn, J. M. O’Hara, Bliss 
Carman, Petersen, Storer, and Marion Mills 
Miller. There have been renderings of individual 
poems by Felton, Higginson, Gildersleeve, 
Shorcy, Lawton, Appleton, Whichcr, Horton, 
Drake, and others; the first ode has been well 
rendered in the metre of the original by Professor 
Appleton, Professor Fairdough, and others (cf. 
pp. 47-52 above). 1 * We cannot list here all the 
American renderings of single songs or frag¬ 
ments, although we have incidentally in this 
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book mentioned many such* and an abundance 
of references will be found in the notes. Nor 
can we give the titles of all the tragedies and 
poems which have been inspired by the name 
cT Sappho- Wc select only a few oi the mote 
Important. There Is an interesting tragedy in 
five acts called Sappho oj Lesbos by Mrs- Estelle 
Lewis (''Stella")., whom Edgar Allan Pne tailed 
"the rival of Sappho." The play was put on 
the stage in London in e S68 and afterwards 
was given on the Athenian stage in a modern 
Greek version. It reached a seventh edition. 
It should be credited to America* since 
Mrs. Lewis was Miss Anna Blanche Robinson* 
bom near Baltimore m She translated 

Virgil's Awtid when a mere schoolgirl, and 
afterwards married Mr. Lewis of Brooklyn*. 
New York. She travelled much abroad, but 
returned to America, where she wrote Some 
oE the plays before she went to live in London 
in 1865. In 1S7G was published Ellen Froth- 
Ingham's translation of Gri'lparzcr's Sappho. 
In 1900-1915 hL V. Sutherland wrote his 
Sappho aruf Fhaon t and in 1907 was pub" 
lished Percy Mackaye's tragedy with the same 
title. Even when he was a student at Harvard* 
he wrote an entirely distinct lyric drama in 
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verse, entitled Sappho, or Archilochus and Hip- 
ponax, in which he himself acted with a gather¬ 
ing of Harvard and Wellesley students in 
January, 1896. Unfortunately this drama has 
not been published. The published play is 
written mostly in iambic pentameter blank 
verse, with a few lyrics and some trochaic and 
dactylic lines; there arc also several excellent 
Sapphics. It has never been very successful on 
the stage, although the music given with it is 
still so popular that it has been recently pub¬ 
lished by Professor Stanley (cf. bibliography). 
In the prologue a manuscript of Sappho’s 
poems is imagined to have been found in ex¬ 
cavating the theatre of Varius at Herculaneum, 
just as Lucy Milbum, who lived in Lesbus for 
a while, pretended that she procured her poems 
from papyri which she had discovered in a 
metal case in the Orient. The scene of the 
tragedy is an olive grove on a promontory over¬ 
looking the Aegean Sea. In the first act we 
have Atthis betrothed to Larichus, and Anac- 
toria deserted by Alcaeus for Sappho. Pittacus 
is one of Sappho’s suitors who quarrels with 
Alcaeus and in trying to strike him hits the 
slave Phaon. In the second act Sappho re¬ 
leases Phaon from his yoke and they flee from 
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Alcaeus after Phaon has struck Mm with his 
spear. In the third act Phaon again strikes at 
Alcaeus* but this time hits his own boy- Tha- 
Jassa, hU wife, shows him his own dead child 
and 50 he returns to her* and the rejected Sappho 
springs into the misty sea. Thor* are inappro¬ 
priate prose interludes with a pantomime of the 
drunken Hercules, Sappho is here again not the 
real Sappho hut the Sappho of tradition* which 
is rather strange, as several of Sappho J s frag¬ 
ments* hy no means all that might have been 
suitable* are accurately and charmingly para¬ 
phrased. This shows that Mackayt knew the 
fragments of Sappho* but he inis no real under¬ 
standing of Sappho herself, for his Sappho is 
given to unrestrained love and she rejects a 
great poet and statesman for the married slave 
into whom Mackaye has transformed Phaon. 
I can quote only the Very dramatic hymn to 
Poseidon and Aphrodite: 

Cud of the g_tr.tralums, pain, and death, 

I bow to thee. Net jar few 's sake is ffflf'j 
Fierce htfpimss, hid jot the offer-race r 
Yef, ifiox tiertt&l Watcher ef the tides, 

Knowing their passions^ tel! me! Why must l» 
Umptmrew fcintt of the spray end storm 
That) chanting, beat our hearts against iky shares 
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Of aspiration —ebb? ebb and rebum 
Into the songless deept are we no more 
Than foam upon thy garment ? 

Another wave has broken at your feet 
And, moaning, wanes into oblivion. 

'But not its radiance. That flashes back 
Into the morning, and shall flame again 
Over a myriad waves. That flame am I, 

Nor thou, Poseidon, sholt extinguish me. 

My spirit is thy changeling, and returns 
To her, who glows beyond the stars of birth — 

To her, who is herself time's passion star. 

Many individual American poems have also 
taken the title or themes from Sappho. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes refers to her in the fourth 
stanza of The Voiceless: 

Not where Leucodian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho's memory-haunted billow, 

But where the glistening night-dews weep 
0« nameless sorrow's churchyard pillow. 
(The Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1858) 

Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1831) reflects 
Sappho’s love of the rose in an imaginary dia¬ 
logue between Sappho and her younger con¬ 
temporary from Samos, Pythagoras: 
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PYTHAGORAS AND SAPPHO, 

W 

THE DIAMOND AND THE ROSE 

LOKG (ime ago, 'tit well exprattd, 
PytAagorst the seer 
This fwstifft nr if idly addrtcud 
Td beauteous Sapphtt* ear,- 

N Whr-n hence thou Shalt be forced fd flee, 
py Honsmigredion'i peruser, 
iffouldst than indeed prefer to be 
A nr a flower?” 

TAs Lesbian maid that iwwdi returned 
Ttf greet the JaMuifl Wff, 

'‘Far film* tfty taste has never burned. 

And jtetotrt my choice engage- 

r 'The glittering itintt, though rich end ran, 
Txo ante*\aHon knew, 

While, vegetables fine and fair 
With vital aitum glow. 

Hf Tfci JfiiuiJfiJJ gem rto pleasure moves, 
Displayed in fashion's wf, 

E«( flowers enjoy their gentle laves, 

And progeny produet- 

'‘Thca when I shall M trmo t m t” she cried, 
N Rvde ifmMgi'f storm, 
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Oh! let me not be petrified, 

But war a living form. 

“T hose matchless rays the diamond show, 

With promptness / decline, 

That I may dwelt within the rose 
And make its blossoms mine." 

In recent years many poems have appeared on 
Sappho. For example, thinking perhaps of the 
story that Solon asked his nephew to teach him 
a song of Sappho before he died, and echoing 
the epithet of “sweetly smiling” in Alcaeus’ 
fragment, Richard Hovcy (1864-1900) wrote in 
The Independent, April 30, 1896, A Dream oj 
Sappho: 

I dreamed of Sappho on a summer night, 

Her nightingales were singing in the trees 
Beside the castled river; and the wind 
Fell like a woman's fingers on my cheek, 

And then I slept and dreamed and marked no change; 
The night went on with me into my dream, 

This only I remember, that / said: 

‘ O Sappho! ere I leave this paradise, 

Sing me one song oj those lost books oj yours 
For which we poets stilt go sorrowing; 

That when I meet my jellows on the earth 
I may rejoice them more than many pearls;* 
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And tfa, the swoctiy-imuing, answer id me, 

At one dreams: '/ itflw forgotten the 7ft- 

We hive ref erred above to Gamaliel K radforcl £ 
use of 'Sappho's apple on the topmost bough , arut 
Maurice Thompson, the author of A Ike of Old 
Vineannei and the Sapphk Secret, published as 
his list. song, Sappho's Apple fn The Independent, 
Feb. ai, 1901 ; 


SAPPHO'S APPLE 

A ukEMTE languor lapsed along. 

And stirred the dushy-ltnnered Iflqfo; 

Witk half a tigh and half a Mfl£ 

The owffttif tree did nod and draws*, 

Wftife jar aloft bluth-linted futttg 
One perfect apple maidat-tweet, 

At Which the gatherers painty flung, 

And CMtld not get fo hoard Or tol- 

11 Reddest and b&tf they trawled and Wflil 
SJcrttty tftf.iv, each itn'iA hit load 
Trapani upon hit shoulders if*i r 

The hill-flowers darkening tokene they trade; 
“Reddest and test; iwi for m; 

Stfitfi loafing lout wiU tee it jell; 

Jkt labort*’t prize — ’fees ever thus — 

Is fdt who never irorkt at sill'' 
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Soon came a vagrant, loitering, 

Hii young J ace browned by wind and sun, 
Weary, yet blithe and prone to jin*, 

Tramping his way to Avalon; 

E ten I it was, who, long athirst 
And hungry, saw the apple shine; 

Then wondrous wild sweet singing burst 
Flame-like across these lips of mine. 

“O, ruby-flushed and flaring gold, 

Thou splendid lone one left for me, 

Apple of love to filch and hold, 

Fruit-glory of a kingly treeI 
Drop, drop into my hand, 

That I may hide thee in my breast, 

And bear thee far o'er sea and land, 

A captive, to the purple West." 

Rcn6e Vivien (1877-1909), an American 
poetess of great promise who died all too young 
and all too unknown to students of Sappho 
(see bibliography), made some very nice French 
verse translations of Sappho which were pub¬ 
lished under a pseudonym in 1903 and reprinted 
anonymously in 1909. She pays her tribute to 
Sappho in these two verses: 

Les siicles attentifs se penchent pour entendre 
L es lambeaux de tes chants . 
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The Maryland poet, Father John B, Tabb, the 
only American who with Emcreon was admitted 
to the Oitord Garland Series an Epigram, has 
two poems ofl Sappho, in the first of which 
Keats is appropriately classed with Sappho; 3 ” 

KEATS—SAPPHO 

Wrnmmi ti'.inftt first Hit wijS^(j'rt£a^ 

WttJ Jtr-a ted to thy deathirSS song, 

Thai Sappho with emotion pale, 

Arja id Iks Olympian throng, 

Again, os in the Lesbian grove, 

Stood listening with Ups apart, 

Ti\' heat or Shy melodious love 
The pantings of tier heart, 

SAPPHO 

A LIORT upon the headland, flaming far, 

Vte see thee e’er the widening wssm of time. 
Impassioned os a pat piloting star, 

Bj’j 'iiilh prophetic destiny TttiiiMK.' 

A momentary flash—a burst of tang — 

Then silence, and a withering bta.nk of pain. 

Wt Wait, alas! in tedious vigils tong, 

The meteor-gleam shot COmtih not Ogaini 
Our eyes ore heavy, and our visage want 
Oar bnoth — a Phajitom of the darkness — glides 
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Ghostlike to swell the dismal caravan 
Of shadows, where thy lingering splendor hides, 
Till, with our tears and ineffectual sighs. 

We quench the spark a smouldering hope supplies. 

Wc have already referred to Alan Seeger’s use 
of the famous midnight fragment (p. 78). The 
magazines are fond of the subject of Sappho and 
Phaon and have countless poems which refer 
to Phaon and the Lcucadian Leap. Buchanan 
has a poem called The Lcucadian Rock; and 
Edward J. O’Brien in the Liberator says: 

Stir not the grasses here, 

O wandering xephyr, 

For Phaon travelled Jar over alien foam 
Before his footsteps turned in soft contentment 
Home to the green threshold 
He had forgotten. 

Sara Teasdale, the modem burning American 
Sappho, has a poem on Phaon and the Lcucadian 
Leap in Scribner's Magatine, for December, 1913, 
pp. 725-6. The poem is too long to quote entire, 
and I can give only a few lines: 

Farewell; across the threshold many feel 
Shall pass, but never Sappho's feet again. 
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'WUIr goer Sappho lonely in the nighil’ 
Whither goes Sappho? IFhilher ail men go t 
Esj! they go driven, straining bock wilk fear. 
Ah d Sappho if lightly ai a kqf 

Eii'ivwj from bream autumn forests to the Sffl- 


Yst (hey thaH toy; 'll was for CercoSas — 

She died because she could net bear her love . 1 

Others spoil tty; 'Crave Dica wrought her death,* 

Ah, Dices, it is net for thee I go. 

And not for Phaon, the' his ship lifts sail 
Here in the windless harbor, for (he south, 

Hflltf should (hey knout that Sappho lived and died 
Faithful fa love., not faithful to the lover, 


The gods hove given life t I gave them song; 

The debt is paid and now I turn to go, 

Alfred Noyes, in Ms poem In Memory of 
Sssdnbttrne use a the fraj>mciit which Swmb-Jrne 
himself expanded (of. p. u). Edwin Arlington 
Robinson [M haa translated The Du-sl of Timas 
{c£ p. ico) p which has- recently been diluted 
by William Stabbing into twelve verses in bis 
pocm f A Bride in Death . Robinson^ rendering 
LhZ] 
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of Posidippus’ epigram on Doricha is also 
excellent: 

So now the very bones of you are gone 
Where they were dust and ashes long ago; 

And there was the last ribbon you lied on 
To bind your hair, and that is dust also; 

And somewhere there is dust that was of old 
A soft and scented garment that you \tore — 

The same that once till dawn did closely fold 
Yok in with fair Choraxus, fair no more. 

But Sappho, and the white leaves of her song, 
Will make your name a word for all to learn. 
And all to love thereafter, even while 
It's but a name; and this will be as long 
As there are distant ships that will return 
Again to your Naucratis and the Nile. 

There is little of Sappho except in name in 
Agnes Kendrick Gray's verses 1M or in those of 
William Alexander Percy.** Harry Kemp is 
thinking of Byron rather than Sappho herself 
when he says that the lines, “the Isles of Greece 
where burning Sappho loved and sung," went 
to his soul like a white hot iron. There is more 
in George Horton, 1 * 7 who in the last poem on 
Sappho which I have seen from his pen has a 
refrain on “bitter-sweet.” Mr. Horton forgets 
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tti-at we do know that Piitacus, (sec illustration 
(PI. 2 ) was "lord at Lesbos’ isle/' but the 
general sentiment is true all the same: 

BALLADE OF SAPPHO'S FAME 

Oh, who ei <as lord of Lesbos* tilt 
When Sappho sang for many a year t 
And great A polio's seif ike whiie t 
C eased from ihe lyre arid bent O bear? 

Ike fiUts to his heart 30 

Htf lineage, who eon j*<hh repeal? 

Y el she tSs&ptd oilmen drear 
W ha said that live is “bitter-sweet." 

And who by wtalth Or stlfilh fV& 

Btoatne the island's proudest peer? 

Vdhai tiren with soluptuom wile 
W as potent ai the royal ear? 

VVAfl gained renown aitd spear? 

Their fame is dwt beneath the feet 
Of Time, and site alone is dear 
Vihe said that lerse is “bUttr-sweei." 

Our jay is sadder than the smile 
Of grief that eonnot shed a tear; 

0 ter lists are like a little mite 
Marked on the criW of 0 sphere; 

The 1 eis'lsm that we most resere 
Is mixed with folly and defeat: 
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Her laurel never can grow sere 
W ho said that late is "bitter-sweet ” 

ENVOI 

F ram out that pallid atmosphere 
Where dawn and darkness vaguely meet, 

Comes hut her lark-note coal and clear 
Who said that love is “bitter-sweet.” 

I have quoted enough to discredit “The King 
of the Black Isles” who in the Line O'Type of 
the Chicago Tribune for November, 1922, pub¬ 
lishes a poem with the alliterative caption, A 
Lady Lived in Lesbos. m The last of the three 
stanzas is: 

We have forgotten beauty and all our goads are good. 
And little we remember now the dryads and the wood, 
And only old philosophers and foolish dreamers know 
What lady lived in Lesbos a weary time ago. 

Even as this book goes to press, Tristram 
Tupper issues his novel, Adventuring (Doran Co., 
N. Y., 1923), in which Sappho is discovered 
even down in the valley of the Shenandoah: 

“On such a night Jay Singleton discovered the 
most beloved singer of all the ages. Not in the 
Lesbian starlit dusk, nor yet in the golden-sandaled 
dawn, but beneath a smoky lamp in the valley of 
the Shenandoah. Found her in a book. And he 
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liked the cut of her verses — three pentameters 
followed by a dipody; and he liked the cut of her 
clothes —sort of loose and careless before the 
Christian era. ‘No use falling in love,' said Jay 
Singleton to himself. ‘She sang her songs six 
hundred years B.c.’ 

“But he pored over another fragment, translated 
another quatrain, looked up each word, strung 
them together, made a kind of rime. In a word, 
Jay Singleton tried to improve a bit on the in¬ 
imitable Sappho. And that night out on his porch 
where no one could hear, not even at the post 
office quarter of a mile away, he struck the strings 
of his guitar and he sang this surprising Sapphic: 

M<w is peer of gods in those moments after 
L ote has silenced song and has banished laughter; 
Then —to her who smiles at him softly through 
tears — 

He has no peers. 

“He laid aside his guitar and lit his pipe, that 
made a pink glow in the darkness. He tried to 
form in his mind an image of Sappho and of her 
Isle of Lesbos, tried to wander back through the 
labyrinthine ages, ages misty with music, dusky 
with gold, red with wars, and blushing with roses — 
forgotten wars, faded roses mingling to form the 
pertume of the centuries. He pulled on his pipe. 
'Where is she now?’ Easy enough to imagine 
Sappho with her ivory throat, her violet eyes and 
sandals of golden dawn, back in the golden dawn 
of poetry. For, overhead, these were her stars. 
But he wondered about the form her singing soul 
had taken after she had leaped into the Ionian Sea. 
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Had the waters quenched the spark, or was her 
soul immortal — a flame that twenty-five hundred 
years had failed to extinguish? Again he asked: 
‘Where are you now? Where in this, the most 
cluttered up of all the ages?’ He tried to imagine 
her beside the Little Calfpasture — Sappho beside 
the Calfpasture Creek, sighing, laughing, singing 
her lyrics! ‘No use falling in lovet Sang your songs 
twenty-five hundred years ago!*’* 

In May, 1932, Miss Bertha Bennett of Carleton 
College produced an interesting pageant “A Grecian 
Festival ’ ’ on the Sappho and Phaon story, with adap¬ 
tations of Sappho's first two odes and representing 
Sappho as leaping into Lyman lake. It ends with 
the union of Sappho and Phaon, after death, on Mt. 
Olympus. 

AN ADDENDUM ON SAFPIIO IN RUSSIAN 

Many Russian writers mention Sappho, especially Vya¬ 
cheslav Ivanov; and in a volume republished in Berlin, 1911, 
<, 7 .oty Drtvnctti, Echoes of Ik* Past) Konstantin Dmitri yevkh 
Balmont has translated eight of Sappho's fragments. The 
same poet (/flcAarorannj Grot, Tkt Enchanted Greilo, voL III, 
1908) has published a poem on Sappho which my former 
student, now of Columbia University, Dr. Clarence Manning, 
has translated in the original metre: 

O Sappao, thou dost know alone 
How hard lit pod strifes totaling 
Tkt sterdt beauty one* kot shown 
In moment! of immortal feeling. 

O Sappho, lion dot! know olont — 

Thy name a perfume's sweetness holy — 

Tkt dreams that we one day hat* known 
Bui lost unspoken, faded wholly. 

O Sappho, thou dost know alone 
How clearly in uncounted masses 
Still unreacied flowers yd art frown 
Where life liroufh the charmed f ratio passes. 
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MUSIC 

O N THE operatic stage Sappho has had 
much influence; and above I have 
told how Lamartine said that Sappho 
was a superb subject for an opera, although he 
never wrote the opera, and how Grillparzer was 
asked to write an opera on Sappho. In French 
we have a lyrical tragedy, Sapho, by Empis 
and Coumiol (1818), Delavault’s Sapho and 
Gounod's Sapho (1851); and a few years ago 
(1897) Massenet produced his Sapho. In Italian 
there is Pacini’s Safio (Naples 1840); in Dutch, 
Bree’s Sapho; in German, Schwartaendorf's 
Sappho and Kanne’s Sappho; in Bohemian, 
there is Reicha’s Sappho; and in Russian, 
Lissenko’s Sappho. 

Brahms composed a Sapphic Ode, which is 
very familiar because it is often sung to-day and 
there is an English victrola record of it by 
Julia Clausen, but while it deals with Sappho's 
favorite flower, the rose, it is Sapphic only in 
name and metre: 

Rosen beach ich nachts mir am dunklen Hag*. 

S »user kaucklen Dufl si*, alsje am Tage; 
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D och verstreuUn rrieh die bevegten Aerie 
Thau, der mich ndsste 
Auch der Kilsse Dufl tnick vie nie beriUhte, 

Di« ich naekts txm Strauch drifter Lipptn pfltickU; 
"Dock ouch dir baiegt rin Gemiiik gleich jenen, 
Tkaulen die Thrttnen. 

(Words by Hans Schmidt) 

From the time of the Schemata Musica printed 
in Volger’s edition of 1810, down to the music 
published by G. Cipollini in 1890 in his brother's 
Sajjo, many have put Sappho’s songs to music. 
Even in the last few years many have tried their 
hand at the task. Perhaps the most successful 
music, with a real touch of the old Greek flavor, 
is that which was composed by Professor Stanley 
for several of Sappho’s fragments in connection 
with Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske's stage presenta¬ 
tion of Percy Mackayc’s Sappho and Phaon. 
This has been reprinted this year in a general 
treatment of Greek music by Professor Stanley 
of the University of Michigan. The selec¬ 
tions published include “ Builders, Build the 
Roof-Beam High, Hymenaeon”; “Gath’rers, 
What Have We Forgot, Hymenaeon I”; “What 
shall we do, Cytherea?”; “Hollow Shell, Homy 
Shell”; “Akoue, Poseidon”; “ Hesper, Elelcu ”, 
etc. Miss Pearl C. Wilson, of Miss Chandor’s 
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School in New York, a former student of Pro¬ 
fessor Perry of Columbia University, without 
making any pretense of reproducing the ancient 
music has composed musical accompaniments 
for several of the odes and also of the new frag¬ 
ments, which have been sung with much suc¬ 
cess. She tried to illustrate the metre of each 
fragment, but found it more satisfactory to 
write the music without the modem division 
into bars and rests, simply indicating the long 
and short syllables by notes of different values. 
This makes possible a lyric delivery of the poems, 
each line determined solely by the words and 
their meaning. In that way the simple melo¬ 
dies as expressions of the thought gain a great 
deal when sung. I can testify from my own 
public experiments in readings from Sappho that 
her fragments can be much better recited or 
chanted when accompanied by music, as I am 
convinced they were originally. 
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I VENTURE to hope that out of all I have 
written in the preceding pages some fairly 
dear idea of Sappho may have emerged. 
Yet the discussion has had to wander widdy 
through literature which has, indeed, been in¬ 
fluenced strongly by her name but journeys far 
from the Lesbian lyrist herself. In closing this 
study it may be well, therefore, to return to 
the woman and the poet and add some final 
words. 

The fragments of many other ancient poets 
have been collected for merely scholastic rea¬ 
sons, but Sappho's literary remains are more 
than antique specimens. They constitute a 
great and noble literature and some of the latest 
found arc among the best. They often rank as 
highly as the completed poems of other writers 
— surely an unparalleled phenomenon. In them 
we recognize the creator's genius as dearly as 
in a fragmentary torso of Phidias we see the 
sculptor’s art in every chiselled line. While we 
miss the fullness of her life, we can restore her 
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figure because the fragments arc “the real blood 
of her heart and the real flame of her thought.” 
Nearly every line of them has been imitated, 
dilated or diluted, and, disgraceful to say, many 
who have drunk of her living water have 
poisoned it into stagnant and salacious slime. 
There is nothing like this in the history of litera¬ 
ture. Higginson in 1871 summarized the case: 

“What other woman played such a part in 
moulding the great literature that has moulded the 
world? Colonel Mure thinks that a hundred such 
women might have demoralized all Greece. But 
it grew demoralized at any rate; and even the 
island where Sappho taught took its share in the 
degradation. If, on the other hand, the view taken 
of her by more careful criticism be correct, a hun¬ 
dred such women might have done much to save 
it. Modern nations must again take up the prob¬ 
lem where Athens failed and Lesbos only pointed 
the way to the solution, — to create a civilization 
where the highest culture shall be extended to 
woman also. It is not enough that we should dream, 
with Plato, of a republic where man is free and 
woman but a serf. The aspirations of modern life 
culminate, like the greatest of modem poems, in 
the elevation of womanhood. * Die ewige Weibliche 
zieht uns hinan.’ ” 

Sappho, then, was a pure and good woman, 
busily and successfully engaged in the work of 
her chosen profession. She was a teacher of 
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singing and dancing and the technique of poetry, 
and to give her pupils the finest models she 
applied herself so seriously to the lyric art that 
she reached a perfection in it to which no other 
classic poet attained. If she ever collected her 
verse it was only to promote the idealization 
of marriage pageants, and not with the purpose 
of publishing a full edition of her songs. It 
would not be safe to deny that there was a 
practically useful collection of Sappho's songs 
in the archives of her school or guild or in the 
Temple of Aphrodite, but no copies were sold 
at the bookstalls in her own day as certainly 
was later the case in fifth century Athens. 

Sappho, in fact, must be listed with two other 
names which, taken together, form a unique 
and astonishing group, a group whose peculiar 
and distinguishing feature is that their enduring 
thoughts and imperishable words were indis¬ 
pensable necessities in their life-work rather 
than productions as literature for the sake of 
literature. It is not because of the accidental 
alliteration that wc rank Sappho with Socrates 
and Shakespeare. These great exemplars of 
song, ethics, and drama, respectively, were alike 
in that it was not by their intention that their 
works became literature. Shakespeare as a 
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theatrical manager was obliged by his position 
to write plays that would attract audiences. 
He was compelled by his genius to mate those 
dramas imperishable. But if be bail had. his 
way none of them would ever have been printed. 
Our gratitude must be given to prompters 1 ' 
copies and to literary thieves. Socrates was a 
teacher whose purely oral lessons ills pupils, 
Plato and Xenophon, committed to writing 
that the master's inspiring thoughts might 
not die. 

Socrates 1, love for his young disciples was a 
love passing the love of women. The myriad" 
minded man of Stratford,— “Gentle Will,” as 
his comrades called him, —had an affectionate 
sympathy with all sorts and conditions of his 
fellow-men. Sappho's love for her girl friends 
was so intense that there art those who f not 
knowing how passionate the love of woman can 
be for woman, Still fall, despite the evidence, to 
recognise a love more sublime even than that 
for tnan- 

Hdw jealous she could be of her family's good 
namel More than once she prays that no dis¬ 
honor may come to her house. How jealous 
also of those who sought to win away the love 
of her girls and of the girls themselves when any 
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of them seemed to have forgotten her! How in¬ 
tensely, too, she could hate, the outbursling 
passion against the "she-dog” at the close of 
fragment E 36, which wc have translated on 
page 20, may serve to suggest. The fierceness 
of her satire is also incidentally shown in this 
as well as in other fragments. (See E 35, 37, 71, 
ct al.) 

Like Socrates and Shakespeare Sappho had a 
planetary mind swinging in its orbit with case 
through all realms, whether of nature, or human 
nature, or the divine nature of the unseen world. 
This need not be elaborated here, save in 
Sappho's case. But it may be worth while to 
repeat some of the evidence as to Sappho’s wide 
range of thought as it is seen in a few typical 
instances. She loved the roses, the clover, and 
the anthrysc. She loved the doves and the 
nightingales, and knew their colorings and dis¬ 
cerned their ways. But the unpluckcd apple 
on the top of the topmost bough, the myriad 
cars of the listening night that hears what the 
girl across the sea says and relays it right over 
the waves, the rosy-fingered moon well above 
the horizon and launching light across the roll¬ 
ing sea and over the fields of flowers, reveal 
even in the fragments which are “small but 
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rose-s” how surpassing were her instincts for 
nature's loftier meanings as well 35 its miiiute 
details and how exquisite were her comparisona. 
As for the phases of love — they were her daily 
business, —and each new couple, whose wedding 
festivities she arranged in song gave her new 
materiaL Where in all literature- b there a 
finer example oi the union □! human love along 
with insight into the soul oi nature than in the 
ode, TV A fi sad AnQ£l 6 ri&? (See p.72) 

As we have said, she knew the heart of the 
Greek bride and her dread at the loss of her free 
virginity. Mother love, too f was never more 
exquisitely portrayed than in the song we 
have quoted on pp. 27—.iS, But the subject of 
woman J s Jove for woman is peculiarly Jier 
own. The finest lines in all Sappho’s poetry 
are those descriptive of Anaotoria in a poem 
which we might call Oid Love is -Bcri (E. 
pp- -62-03 above]. 

Finished Style, the as 

the Greek critics called it, simple purity but 
effective luminosity and exquisite rarity of ex¬ 
pression, faultless constraint, fine taste in chous¬ 
ing appropriate subjects, marvellous verbal 
economy, comprehensive power in single words, 
fiery passion as well as austerity, richness and 
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beauty, good arrangement of words, assonance, 
alliteration, consonantal harmonies, lingering 
vowel music and melody, produced often by the 
repetition of long vowels, the soft Aeolic quality 
of the Greek sounds, swift changes of nature 
and enchanting images, varied metres, but 
above all else, charm, that greatest characteris¬ 
tic of Sappho so emphasized by the ancients 
and moderns, — all these qualities she used 
that her songs and hymns might be perfect. 
It is this simple natural perfection of her art, 
like the “nothing too much” of the Parthenon 
frieze, that makes her untranslatable, even 
though it is precisely the quality which modern 
literature lacks but needs. Her nature was so 
great and her genius so marvellous and her 
purposes so inexorable that, in attending with 
her whole soul to her business as the poetic 
and musical caterer for successive weddings 
upon an ancient and interesting island, she 
incidentally made word-music and created 
thought-images which sounded the depths and 
scaled the heights of human passion and which 
winged their way to distant shores. The strains 
of her songs are beginning to be heard every¬ 
where and are ever growing clearer and sweeter 
in this present timely century, the century of 
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woman's exaltation and glorification, Her 
genius is concisely summed up by WattsJDuntnn 
in his -Enay tfn Poetry, as follows: “A'ewy before 
them songs men Strug, and mow sinte, did the 
human stud, in the grip of a Jury passion, Sitter 
0 cry like hers; and, from the executive point of 
t-ipu.', in directness, in tacidity, in that high, im¬ 
perious verbal economy which ottiy nature can 
teach the artist, she has no tt$mt, and none worthy 
to take the place of secmdP 
In the Lcsbua and cht Ada Minor of Sappho's 
day as in those of Homer, women were at their 
zenith and were allowed greater freedom fn life 
and speech than in Jater Athens where woman's 
position had reached Its nadir, even though 
literature and art had attained their highest 
bloom. In Athens women wore cabin’d, eribb'd, 
confined. The more ancient Greeks in general, 
however, even if thdr Jaw made the wife the 
property of her lord and master, appreciated 
their women and considered them close to the 
divine, else they would not have appointed them 
to important priesthoods and other offices and 
to be inteipretets of the desires of the gods and 
counsellors cl thdr own political trouhles- 
Sappho was a twentieth century woman living 
in siith, century Lesbos, who could go about 
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town without a chaperon and take part in the 
most intellectual and religious meetings. Of 
course she was ni unc saintc ni surtout une 
prude, as Remach says. Rarely is a woman 
who is interesting a “saint.” Rcinach com¬ 
pares her also to Madame de S6vign6, who wrote 
to her daughter “paroles de feu et dc fidvre . . . 
tout pareils & ceux de I’amour." What with 
her teaching, with her own writings, and with 
the executive work of the helairici, those 
ancient Y. W. C. A.’s for the cultivation of 
poetry and music, which Mackail has so aptly 
compared with the Courts of Love which 
existed in Languedoc from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, she was too noble and too 
busy to be devoted to ignobler ways, falsely 
ascribed to her. But her love was deeper than 
that of the schoolgirl in convent, conservatory 
of music, or literary club. She was no Ruskin- 
likc school-mistress presiding over a group of 
virtuous but bold young women. She was 
respectable and respected. There was in her 
sacred guild under the patronage of Aphro¬ 
dite “l’fctroite et tendre intimit* de jeunes 
biles de bonne naissancc entre elles et avec 
leurs dirigeantes” (Reinach). But we utterly 
reject today the Athenian vaudeville idea of 
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Sappho, who never should have been bonded 
a courtesan. 

How the fins radiance Sappho shed on 
woman's Love for woman and on her love of 
love and on the glory of pure And honorable 
marriage shines at last across these twenty-five 
bundled yearsl Her figure stands there on her 
isle. In itself it is white marble veined with 
gold. '.Much mud from many lands has been 
flung against it. For centuries, almost for 
millenniums, it has been soiled and stained. 
Even good men have come to think of the 
stains as integral parts of the statue, and of 
the gold as base metal. But the winds and 
robs of time have tired out the sobers and 
'washed the figure white and dean of all Attic 
and all later defiling?. It is all pure marble now, 
veined witli warm gold. Something that sug" 
gests the Pygmalion miracle is happening to it. 
The statue is alive and luminous with its own 
beauty, grace, and power. Sappho's poetry 
deolR with the eternal experiences of the human 
heart and Carrie? with it those touches which 
make the whole world kin- As T, G, Tucker 
say?j Love and Sorrow arc re-bom with every 
human being. Time and civilisation make little 
difference/' 
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And not unhallowed i vas the page 
By t vinghd Love inscribed, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit; 

Love listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own Aeolian lute. 

(Wordsworth, Upon the Same Occasion, 1819) 
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Bi. ThfiCt dl* rnaay Otki poetical vtnicns by Herivslt, 
Siymorrfi, F. Ttrniywn, Tudu-j, C<w, EdnwodHj eic. For 
in abwtd interpretation Soffha 1" tie Jtuj'ra r £I. H'totff 
SiHditn, XXXVIII. T?fi ff- <igr6). 

S3. PwElfHt IxafiSillktH by Men vale, AmnJd, AppkdGB, 
F. Tennyson, $yuvidiy Edn-jocila, Miller, Percy Mmckij-e, etc. 

Sj. Sappho in the Aided Lipin 4 shi Nt *> AV""i P* *Sr 
ljV:t in Lyres Gre*t 4 t 1 , p- 153, lie cfcamti hEs jwevsoui Entfjidi- 
EiiQ inti Kails n lEit ttblsh J[ wnsidcr very UiWCTtnin, “and 
pnun dirn-n aswett shrill sonfc IrtSl bortrth Jii= winffi, when 
(Jit Sun-EOd ilL-jmuiti the earth willt hit dciwrisdied flame 
outspread.'' 

fti. Frees. Cun., ifl| Qe, Cckci, 111. In a, 

BS. Fbr^W. If 

S7. Fur 5winbutfle's expansion 4 , p. ^103 d. aUe Ft rty 
Mdtkiye in Sappho and Pk&t «- Ulira. OlnBMl htfS evolved 
(be EullowLng faem S»ppto's one Ibci 

if Sored M« h drtiii, in Ust tint a t a 
When the (res* eleondors itere in jhwor 
In ike Wed herded ms&demfisU of sun. 

And we vordd often al iAe fdIS of Just 
Wonder tepelker hy tht riftin' tffeOM, 

IFAen. the ififl trass-heads tare eU a*i with dttt 
And pur pie milted (if Ike fading lifki, 

A ndfop 1 httfm and ie*m el Iky wtW, 

And the superb &mttifisence £jf &JW — 
the ImtHneif tkal sadden solitude. 

And thesweet I peeeh Ikel male* it durable, 

The hitler iaujinj end tht 1«» desire t 
The sweet ctwpenionship jurrt dept 

In Ute ihw ample AeebJ} 1 of She seartd 
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A r:-. the tmniSerabie fled nit&tt 
FF'fiAfa lit Hmpit tf the Apfy HdjAr,- 
0 Atlhii. haw I lazed thee lin .f u.('i 
I* ttes/Mf fohkti tummv hy jou. 

23. Mill Shields* fa t&J IVfllflW JFa/," fa 

The Cbnlcnf /««r, SOIL d,^ ff. (i S tS); rfa CkJHi # icidw 
C/otni Jinplini Un 'ven-.i.y Dias,) If i}r 

Sp. Cf- JVaMjaffMiK atn f ^ tic American 

Fiikiafital Aiitiiailair, LIU, kv! (sgif), 

Fm Mnesidljcc Edmonds wmld non,' rr-i:I AnneEorii. 
llira Ii ft pod meltkill tnubtofion by G- M, WHd*f fa 
XlkRj.Lt, .Hfjrj.ii Oivs, uondDn, 1513. p, :E£. 

£[- LVM : . Ir +, it. 

yz, O'Hm lenders na-follntra: 

Gold it the tort of &HU, 

Ttumor Sal, Irifjkl; 

Ntr math .Mr 1 JOftnft may rdl It. 
tier mil .'irniih. 

So ore the Ifsue'i fl/Si ' 

Tht ttfifriai fair, 

That metis from AifA heott p 
JWA tttrnvl- 

0J- These may be v*ws fa flit fcjfa dJ An ajfrflfsfas or 
kr.utkle-bont, two or tinier of which fa cl.iy »it (o bfl seen 
fa museums.. or they may be bowfa OE Ctljfc with tbc bottom 
rou-Hcil I lice: one e-.,J (j ft knuckle bone. They night be 
bj*l* with 1 nud-bau fa the fatm of a kjruelile-b&ne. Ifae 
suet foliL tKV-iixl golden boftrlt U PnUui (1'T, Ij3) roeo'fanr. 
fa the etunteit or this quotation see rhe reocutEy aefautsi 
boautifal gpJtJ bowl mth * CotiBtkkn fafaripEfan of about 
5*.pplie' , a lirtH fa lie Boston ATusctATn, wfakh, however,, in 
pioltihljf ■ modern fafffiTy- Cl, jEfjtlifJrn, Boston hftaciin of 
Fine Arts, XX. 6j ff. 

CM- German and Austrian *rholnri haw filtsd fa kc the 
lovely lyrical JilciatuK fa Lhii delightful bnLfail. nly cod- 
sidetB it only the beginning d a Tonser Otie; nod I cnorfal 
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NOTES 


with him (hat it does not £1 in with what we knew <gf 
Fsipjiho '«Jio oflrn expresses her Jonehlieiys in ike nbumre rJ 
her eempariLgru. F.ven if the thought ia o£ leva, we must net 
typed COCSiSLrnty in a high, alrrcg Aedian woman, Frog* 
merits such ns E. Eja, 159, E^T may law been ia il tat»% 
different cor-tcxf. But I ta cat jdeui to «y tt*( iJie ballad 
CrEtJudy reFers ta Sappho bertetf- TJ» CCBM-xt is gan,e and 
it e» net even definitely ass^ncl tn Sappho. Scene of tbe 
editions Socm to hive contained Jt, bu 1. ninth ihOaynSoua 
bteralure has been included In the Sapphic ctrpiii u in that 
of iNiilvtii Hippocrates. However, is.it 4one or (he ptcKitV. 
and mast perfect jwcefl find qultd la Slpfho'i ILyScamt metre 
itad ihou^bt, I Mhjidcr it yer.ujne. Ovid (S.ip'hi U> PhidTt, 
1 55 0-} HJEtnn to Ieiijw (he Like!. KllikJn&lj' (jo insert a 
negative in tlae text ("Alcaic I da not sleep") as does. I.unfilc 
(lyiersew XL, igtS, p, 9S3 ipoila the litetaty quality 

and fPhkfi it Iniipid. How modi sujggcsLive loncLsicn :n 
those seventeen words in taur verges (louc of iheoi jenajt 
pat(id«) h but wfcat vast and profound humanity; iB&iet, 
iolitudc, obscurity, waiting, anxiety, sympathy oF natuff. 
How the etnas md Hjrid dtscriptLotJ couches ojj despot 
LhumghEs. Such things disprove the rirju rr: n Ls agifnct it:; 
Btnuarvencss by WUunowte, T&JitKhfciit, pv nt and, Seppht 
ursd S'l'seonj'drj, p. 75. Cf. M fin seller r iitrrxti. LlV. 79, 4 
tlJHfrh 

05. Ssrilsif's Mefmine, September 1505, JJ. J04. 

fjd. On the ™(wte twdiiion cJ ttvewfedding sons cE.MbobcIs, 
OurU, jPoj lyricckc fltxAieitifcdi^M iti 4 tn Gtitiktn OaJ ffiSmfrW, 
=Si3t PatteiMtein, fftrma, XXX.V. 95 lj- (1900); CmisHt, 
Jottrrm! da Savtrrk, July ioUi CitCTd, Ja JUariott it ifltfffj 
Csmptn-rdrid.iii Ac dec He. cf IJzIliilcStxcc, I914, pp. 658-9. 

9J. I. 4 

98, Cf. Pobinsaa, The Ciactkz! Wtckiy, V. OS (.Ipil). 

99, Id thil ateouni pf Sappfw't BeddLaa-Boops I am much 
indebted (0 KoechJy, A kedcnitchc Y*rt r if{ gnd ftrefen, Zurich, 

Ifisp, pp. I53r^i7 

too. For Usencr's SDUieatmg COnjtdUTe kbou( hessian 
JTlitriiiG CiiaSoma leased on this frogmen i cl. fueine Stirijltn, 
IV, pp. joS B. 
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NOTES 


iai. An firtllebt Ciedetn mtificflE version wilt lit found fn 
A, A, 3 CRJiI"SJrj f?rt(k Themes i'.ij Jf-nknl Mtnitol Stllitill. 

■as. far thir history oE diftlcfiije in Greflk epigrams, and 
fill'|||jk< rJ stones speaking with the poster-by and fat 1 
sepulchre! symbolism uu in [be PflhflJMl flpigennj tf., D- Jfl- 
Robinson, " Turn Epitaphs from Surdis,'' In .1 rulttlte't Studitt 
fniaritd is Sir WiBiaai Mrlih/U R/iwoy, Ms.nchcs--!cr., lga^ 
MS. 

■qj. >"nr a htnrae in the Hritifh, Museum supposed [g 
Ttprtitnl, Ihe reel i reins Sappho c£. WuJtEis, t-ol, ej Br&nitS r 
Loaded, 1B99, » 3 ‘ 

[&+. Pollkli,, IK- S4. 

coj. CE. Bernoulli. Grtethhcht ftenopnp.tite, pp. 59-73; 

C$1. ,'f i.'ih 1 ! r in l/tt Brit, if us., Lesho-t, pi. bLYltlli; iVSils 
FiLrkk, pp. &t] Jacoby, iftnutr Paiinm, p. tpi 1 Forrer. 
Lti Fcrlraili dt Ssjrpho sur lei mortnaics, In J?rrmf Brlfr dr 
nHnrciiwOfpf*?. Vftl, pp. *11 If.] ZtiUiisnft j/ls P/nmifntetik, 
DL iij, pIIV. 

io<S. Afttiitrwttr, p rpj- 

mj. (Irak Hero CinVs and Ideas sf Immortality, Orfc-rd, 
MSI, p. idj. 

■oS. Wait era, Cat. ss$ Terra ■driial in tire British Museum, 
London, rijoj. p(- 19 . 

109. The ardent representations at fxsppba on vmi bave 
'bren well studied by Jabe, OwHtiiuMftn irtKhiiC&tr fHf&tt 
Svf t'UMKU*#, Mi. d. SSsM. Get. d. Win., VIII. figp 
ff. J: Bit]; Ccaipoufili, M hm Italtew & A Xlkkite chitted, 
][, 4l— iJo, p!S. Ill-VI Ci|jollir.i. |:11 _ 319-344; 

WOimowiti, Sappks und Simtnidct, pp. *0 H Little j{* 
in Ate Hoi bn come to l>;l;.L, but ;br la dividual vuSrs h«« been 
beLter interpreted in the later publication^ which we cite ill 
OlbtT Hotel. jMj 1 Oinks the. buhtS. tliC jph Jit roanlions tlve 
i- iicfc, but be calls the Steiobi-user fragment 9 clay relief and 
toils m rtwpsijt tbit- it Is port e£ 1 vjh. 

■ lo. Cf. Jaba, pL III; bocnpintLtLj op. til., pt. TV; T 7 i.irt- 
wlugler-Keichbcld, Qt, Vft., II, pp. IE B. t jaBfl.. pJ. fi*; 
SteintF. HtPphv, pp. g4-g; Ferrate! ChEpies. JW-sfaine da Fori, 
5 t r p 621,pL cj; Hanley, /. ff, J„XUI. EpSS, Ppi] iP/ubl, 
Matesti SfaJ Ztkfmvrr£ dtr Gritchen, Mankh, 3931^ p. ipg; 
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NOTES 


ffoppin, HT-anJirwl if AUk RcA-fipind Fa-rfr, I, p, +([. 
Kopplr wipnjEy rejects FujtwM.ugler'B IttfibutWn to the 
Eictory o£ BtJWttJ JimS wroftgiy identi6es Hauler's 
Melslerin " with EeaiLey'i Nrahid Pointer. Perro! (p- 6a6) 
sayi that the Mltntth ¥4*t l^lonjs La 2 conieinparary oE DufV! 
but that wc ibid never fcr-OW the painter; hut ra p. 634 ho 
rnyi: r, vt6 rrtlLili bo tempted to add Lbfi VliO to the Berlin 
uaplwn painter.' 1 

in. COmpnrelti, fp- zit. pi. IU, 11 De Will*, Amiq. 
it Vkptil Lambert, on. 32, pi, tllj Besnecli, Rlportoin da ’rtKJ, 
I r p, FaTTBWly in ih* Dzialinsky Cull fit ion it Firir-. 

]Ti. CbmpirttU, if, C&, pi- HI, 2; SlD&cr, pp. 4-i ff-J 

Giptillini, p. 328; Iht Cmij-ltflj p. Ill; Rescmcb op. riL. 1, 

p- srj- 

113. Comp* re Eli, op. di. T pL. V; Clpullini, p- 33*1 De 
Cnprten, p. 1R0m, MiK. HR T&&S., pi. IX; Jaiutihrfti, 
VIII. JJ-40 (rgeis); NioaLe^rt'Jiif, pl-Vfl; FeinnCli ,of • tft-i 

T ' C- H; IV- JJJ (iS5r>>; CSpoUiJib, pp. Ul-ft. 

115. Cf- CcnnpareUl, pi. VT; Steiner, pp. ll ff-t F-dmends, 
Cltit, Qxer!-, XVI- I SI. Cipti), vrbtre he hull to die JaAnn 
As fie , VIII. 40 {lfloj). 

ilfl. J. c. Itoppin, iiffliriftflpi of Attic ReA-fitWti Vasa, 
I! nr void University f'rtii, 1935., ]>. 41a. 

EI7, Mumy, IVkiit- AAmtem Itorw in the Brttuh Museum, 
London, ifcy*. pL XVH; Pfuhl, ip- eif-, II, p. 5 *fi, U. S* 7 , 
Ilfi. Auk. d. fiitf., XXX, iSfS, J>. a> pi-U] CipallioF, 

PP- 

uj. CE. OpolhlU, £P-J4 j-J- 

iJ* Cf- Nicole, Genovs, 1908, pis, HI ±nd VL 

I CMinot agree with Nicole In rEiting Meidias us Isle *4 37J" 
jja B.C. He hclDQJSS to ttve time csf the PtlopOPneMic War, 
439—404 fi.C. Tiia fnliL war did Mt Itnp the Athenian! Emm 
-iruducing during war timu auib geett worli of nrt. ai the Er- 
ecbthtuin, bemtiJuL va«! «ld sUiutr. Cl also tote &6 t. 

hi, C£. Pfubl, ip- eif.j p. i«, Hli Fi«- sjj; rJlegdbl, 
Ifairra CrfiCB ii Jefajisa, CsbltifZ dti Cm" Crra", pp. lU-Hh 
I L il- 7T. 

isj. jV. H„ XXXV. 141. Emm, XundgerrAHAiLt. p. w, 
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NOTES 


atntifirt him with 4 brOpre-iCiilptM, Unn, fat WC &re equally 
tjnorant ib*tit him. * 

i 3i , Jntf.Ttaa., jietEdnnnBdi.P-ITi); T4([4H, &., 

35®- 

■ 14, Cl- IlcnJiaiWl, Jlttib.rxbics iff Miicrci -itl A Ufftumi, 
pL i&; Huhl, <tp. z*. t p- «45 Xsppdd, Jifl*- M rJi-, XXX11I- 
jl E ( 3 Q 1 ETi. 

125,, Fat ire[dicu of the Sa-ppb^ rf- K£bj>j Jfra- J™., loor, 
np, «r ff- The lattJl and best diiflUSSien is V RlTCy &mln*r f 
j. JI. S, xXXVTII. ipffl. (I0I&J- fer II eppy aE Sslaulom'a 
d^niniu at CampijtRpe cT- Art. Affi- XXXII. lSl (tSg« 
XXXVI 1$0 {(Spiffs flirtwtugfa,, MtiiUne*rke, pp. pp 1E- 
cliu many of tbc jorCaUcd $|.ppbeis as ApHr-ndite ar.i 
thinka Lhit |h™ which 4re copies i>E filth tcntniy ttt mty 
represent the Aphradite tt PLalws which W4J to be seen itt 
liter daya in the potrLlco- nE Octavio, at Rdmc ff. H- 

XXXVI, i^. 
u6, JJ. a- S?' 
jhj. Anih, Pal., VH. 1$. 

3ifl. O- FraCntcl, Imfhriftav nJrt Ptf [Jbum, igS. ACCOM- 
C. I. C- jjj5 JibumIiii nml Cyj-iac oE Ancona itM 
Hi tbe ImcripLifin at Ferj;ajnurn. 

I2J, t*n*- , „ , „ „ 

tie- Cte the Alban I buit tf. .AtfcrhwJi, V. t$i EE. £]£$*)► 
y\. ]'[I; Mcscfll:. Fti r VJsCOTti, Dtstr, <WIa Villa Album, 
teu; Schneider, Jf*. i- Ak. XiisjfrtMfJariinfift, XII a jn (T- 
Ani:lt, 11 run a-Brad mi nil, £fte*aiEAf rv-wf 
mist.it PfrlrOlt, pi, 147-141; fat llW huH in the 1’Jlti ef. 
Aisdlj pli- i4-9-t jd; Em that to the Udui, pit t4S - ui; (f- 
■Ih Cipelltab pp, its - J 5^- On the liiscaii and Nlptw hints cl. 
Rifto, Aft- A nri. XXXIX, J-JOJ, pp. |Pt“i97 f pis- XXI, XXTI- 
Cta the Cortt-UPlineplc bead cE, Mcndd'a Cat. ao. b^6- 

131. Art and ArtkttMty, VI. (S. Oqt?), Rahimbn, 
fM r pp. 18$ S. I hive amiLtid iruentinn at miy Pthet 
indent weiti of *rt i^POrjjly suppceed <d represent Sappha r 
such 44 ^tickelhej;, Dir Grtiitr itr iidltric n P J^ctlin. iB-jt, 
pi. LXX, taUtd Sappha with 1 fe-male fraud siLtlng in hei 
lip, merely because eE the baoJe-tflll. 

i^». A rfA- A main, XXVII. 124 ( 1912 ), 
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NOTES 


TJJ, C^pol-ii'-ij |i- K>c, Mini's ha.Tn; p. 400 Crn- 

iiil^nL: ri's liii'ifTj; p. 4 t 3 itrieier's Sipbn; p. 4T7 Friidt l-'fc a[HU.d- 
iug Sapbo; p. 43: Earcia&' pnintijlH i p.ltj GlqjfrtV Couch of 
Suypho. Then :ii 4 brltt of Sip|£iii ay f/inova In Twin,. 

I j-1, Cf. Re ir.ick, in Jlfteie Ariitvi^ique, XX, a. 433-434 

(ipiaj f X, ». 391- (ipig). 

135- Cf- for in0ucnsc of PiMaplwsj a utythtci] poet tatUer 
Elian Hinici, ['acttziias, IX. t$, £; oE limner,, jfett* Ja&t- 
Itithcr, XXXJII377 (1014}; D* Courten, pp. *4-70. 

130. h. 314 iaDjjfinCxd by Tkea-iony, 3 S'.; E. n* by 
Ifffb flrtJ I}ayt, 568; E. ii by TAtttew, 17 c. 

137. Thjoojjrjis, ;oc7_ 

13S. SdujJ. ITtiiodj Work njQiyi, 4*8* 

[.Jij-. Athflianii, 334 b, £-39 ;l. 

1140, PocpKyrip m, Horace, $mira t IT. I- 30, "tWtfflkLU 

SipplionejH cL Alcuum vduoiiu tuii kco soJuiiuhi 

blhuilK.' 1 

H±r WSuwiUk Ttsixtstkietoc dtr BnUOor f p. So. 

[43. III. 133 f.; VL t . 

343- WllEHirill, Sof Mfl uJirf Si p, jij 3 , There 
in 03 i enormous LiEemLiirt co (In Ll .lc s' relation id Sappho and 
ranch dimuisinn of J«tu»l! natter*. Cf- for the meat recent 
Buniat Jafimlxrklrt, CLXXVTII, rgip, p. 4C. Cdinpase 
R. 33, 143 nnd 140 with CntcUun [.XTI, rfi, 35; E, eji with 
LXII, 61; E. 14b with LJQf- In XXXV, 17-18 we have 
fl Igruwcn eLI: i, Sapphiica pueUn Mum. dccticr.'’ 

144. Tilt Ciitiif.il Q#ptvly t XVI- 3~t4 (ig*& 

14J- IV. aa 

:,*&■ II. Ij, 74' 

C47. Cf. Ogle, A. J. P., XLUL 33 (J. (iga j). Foe Sappho's 
EnflmCJKC OB Horace cf, PMqmli, Onaio linen, rpro. Meat 
of (be JiLcrnLcre 00 Etc subject id Mil Hi (O fCtd. Cf. Rich¬ 
ard F, R-,i,-CCJi h S The Pant of die Tteiuand A7[3 Ij and a 
XigAt, Terminal £iar, X, p, ±*3, foE a filthy, wrong Ir.Eer- 
piniliCoa of (bt wore 'pincult'. It is luipjTnLpg Ed- find it 
great a reodetn nthdlit lid Ulcdb Pit PrtlUtUtiOH, Rorlin, 
Egl 7, I, p. 383, [.tying In bia disCussicoi c' Nomoddxiulity. 
icilvtin, Tjij'ajf’b ''Sdiom IQ ErUbeE Keif galEen Sparta iJtnd 
die fnsel Lwbos a.In [JrtE. ird did wcsb^riLikclit Lltbe bd- 
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HBden vcrbreatct war unri in leEiterem Cbt in dfr DEcH* 
[eria Sappho sifflf nettbcjil^imCA VertCGteiin EiimI. 1 ' CE. 
»!» pe irifcrJii ip Lfito!- Bloch, Dir Uriprrmt it* Syp&tfii , 
II, pp. 546 -s83-j where be tbJcika [hit be give* dcfibll* prodi 
Out Sipptm mi ''tint tthte TriEu.il*." It 18 Unujitihlt 
Oir.r tl great i literacy crillt a» J. A- SymnDila ibautd say 
Hut "Saprpba £»¥G thH f«THjIe pinion: m eTEinffllt placr in 
Greek UleiSlure- “ ice J, A. SymfltMls, 4 Ertiitm in Cr^Ssi 
E/Kei, Air Ivfuiri tab Jif Pkuammm tf Stxvri TriHnion, 
L^-dcn, ipfti, pp, L'crtunilt^y Hie HlWHlfinph wij 

iswtt£ only in » very limited tditiai:. 

K&- ^f»6, v. j. m. 

njh VII. 

ijo. Synfp., VIT. 4 . a. 

1$ 1. XIX- 9- 4- 

ija. Ltxi, Jta. 

133. tJs i’ai'a' CLiffijfs.niiinri j&J Pitltfftt, i&- 

154. Ob Hie InfluePW oi Sappho on Nirieri'jS el. Riwn, 
sai Ixmie if sxfilLi, Id flip, fill, Cl, XXVI 513-16 
(i&&. it Ortiteftt, r.4 (lEwac* **!**« Tyifeav were fcn- 
conipreheniLhlr nnd EdnfiBdl ItlD Offidlf '(teiwv, but th* read- 
jrjf Li iiudcubted|y coreecL ar.:! the signlfieStaCA if- Dtfir apparent 
from lie new epIsialSEfiL-jra til HtClSt *n<t Andrcamdic. 
tHJ. XV. 3J h 36, J7- 

c.; 6 . I, j 6 , ijh 7 a. 

1ST. CE, Ant*. Pal., V. 746; VLI. U, lit l6> 17 . +» 7 . 7 tS; 
IX. 765 66 , :S*, 1851, to*, S^t, S~t, 37 >; XVT. jicl 

tri. V. 14$. I give 3. IlLcrsL trarslalisil S 4 ld Grcri; lexts 
o£ ill fpliliMni which mtniign Sappho in Alilltr-Rcbinwii, 
$tnji i/ Sappho. 

ifg. a, a. j. f„ xxxvm 66 fn>. r). 

■6a. rhioLiin unjy diet [be sflft lisr 5 PMtde by EWte 
the Sophist, wrong which fn bii secuotl book be Jnci Jtk 4 
same qoauilans Ete« Sappho's eight|i book- 

i6[. P'jfj a'ii," Ixiptjaion A I'rrrrr a A iVjjei'rfr, XV. 

161, IV. ij- 

tdj. Ills conunecit cei Mur[laJ, VJI, 6f Is ''Trlbtden sulcmi 
Euisse eiron Indict tiuod exist-” 

164. There is an Interesting item In NitaltS CoitlfS, 
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NOTES 


ifylkolapac TJT ' < eifJsiraJKjrrii /oAsiIiihiih, V? nitre, ejjl, Bwfc 
V, c. XVI, p, i 35 , "SotipUim itliauil Sappho* Adutiiro mot* 
loom. Edr-se a Venera iotai Lactucas depositum. 1 ' According 
to Attien*eus % d h Gutimia hid Aphrodite rost-eo! Phaoo 
inKmjj tiir Hr faii wild-Jet-luCei.- 11 ’ 

i6j. In Piy librwy I tune a ropy dated i #tA of Anne 
Le Firvrc, Lei r&t:Us d'XnOcrAtn d at Sap Jt?_ i bis, however, 
m * Krond, edition and (lie first was in if&i. 

■db, WeIcLet, Kltine Stkriftcn! J.I. pp. So If,, Sappfo TSf 
eifittfi fawc.ktndfn V&rmial tefreit. GocLJic occupied JiLtd- 
rtlf much with tfala article, for references 5 n Goethe to 
Sappho cf. W. J. KeUeTj Gatlk i'i Ultimate oj (Of Greek and 
Latin tVriitrt, Madison, W&, Iijl6, p. SI, 

ifif. £aiwr p Griliparie^t idmJtiehi Werkt, isEuEl^atl, iS-g ij 

XD£ r pp. ?i B. For Krtiice of Sappto cf. /, EnjfT- fotnt. Pttil., 

XXII, 503 B. to*}). 

ids. CE. JhiH Cfraud, JfAprit Sapka. FaeiarltHis tor un 
M&et Hemet, in JEmir d'lliii-tire iiiihairt St It Frtirttt, XX. VI I, 
1920* pp, Ipe-lOJ, I have ndded enn aide rah Le maleji&I not 
I hen, nir.EB this article deals only WiLh lilt second ode- I 
am inJetoed in this diopter to m>- learned colleagues, !*«*- 
fersor J leniy £!;i rr: no Lon l^oCOOttr and I’lofwwr tjilh-c rL 
Oilnatcl, far hdpfbl mEgraEioni. 

■dp. TradutMon it pirifMW autref epigram xxi Grets, 
iR\ftrti it Sward, Tome 2 , Faria. iSBp, p. $0. 

170c TJiS dl(« is often wrongly given os idSa. Ib my 
ropy, which ii a joCohI trillion (Lyon idQfl)., it is Stated that 
pcTTr.issi/jn (O- publish the kook was granted to Ds;n0.itUt 
Anne Le Fivra on June- I0„ ibfit, dU rigbls to conlioui Eor 
Six yea-TS. " Le die livn a esLu achcv* d'lmptimc? POUT la- 
prermirt fbia te I h EJ&rombm ■6S|. ,P My eapy gives Obly 
die 6ret two odes nnd the epigrams on Pe|agQn and Timas 
and qjoLci an inaccurate I.alib prose Ir.unluliOiL oC the tint 
sde by her father. He Las Baade- severol emcndaLiona. « in 
ode II, L T, 4 * tfflOTJewj" nihil vbCii jicrveniL ad fi'JCtl EMU*" 
U good a luggKtioa as EdEGPEttfa' rrc-iELor. ci an bbhnoWa 
(ittfitr namne Brocheo. 

17 e. Cf, ffiwr ret dt Fe^itneSU (Pahs iS: &), II, pp. iSy, iSft- 
l-Jl. My ropy ii the thirteuiLk edition published by 
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NOTES 


Bertrand, P*™, iB:B. 'Tt* idea <rf d msuustripi: oF Sarcpho 
Toum)- at BerCulaattlPl 'A repeated by Lucy Milium abd 
retcy Miik-iye- 

IJ3- My irrp>' U dated Landooi ifiie Mid i* nnirayiTraLzi, 
Paisitt dt $4 Justus Sc iiStmUl Points Jlitt fc J"im* 
ftitri. It c-untiitrt i,Im £«* Toustorrliit de gilsdii ibi the 
P*iii3 £reritfure ufit.de Perny, who was such admirer 
gf Sappho. l b* *d ftp Satinas die the time ns Hi™ dJ Sasi- 
vipy. Why |hk editiDa it Bnoflyimraiy I dtn nut knew, 
lyj- XU* Ji, ifli ed- Eume, Joavet et Cie., I'irii. 

JTj, My ciliLinn tt CtgUCt et Michaud, Pfilitj iSoj. This 
book willi at* Ions motes md eiteiiora, though little known f 
a Important Jdi the acudtffic o£ Sappho'e InluerKO. 

Of. Wi'jJnnwiLZj Sappho tr«rf SimonideS t pfl. fij-ftp 
on CiflitiEms dk Biitiiu pjk J 5-7B on Lcjbinh L*ve, 

Jtr. CJ, Edwin M. Cb, p. 5, where he quota lUtnabe 
Bamw’ J'nrfJisrklfWi CH-i Parthnsspht, TJ£Si 

0, ;*aJ I amid mili iff, vtea I loot best, 

Find in 4 fj W, mH mistry ImuiEsJ,, 

Find in a Heart, with tipi) -PWT pJai-jf'JTibii 
Hot tfliftl i&ftd- 

In Pstlital SJisfssxijy i£m f Iff some Sapphics by 

myiteriaue '‘A, W.” Here i? * simple: 
jCJ^rcii tt£raal,fiiTioKt rrttvtint, 

Slrrtilesi TflJtfhf K btiedf perstaCiirg; 

Slanitfons sfitcAis, udiortt rtriiititi} 

Csultkit ei*tfrfi'jlf. 

In lioi Cimpion rir.iL HcuLcr, Lyritt, Eittitt, e1C- f gi™ 1 
cL'jraiy tumble ct Sapphic veiM-. tr. 16 14 a tree L ended 
Th* ifsiKfdom of Saint Gsftrft dJ Cifflviitia oon tftini at the 
tad tome ''Sepffekkft 1,1 which resemble the reil Sapphs only 
in having Ihe same number flj jyllatda 10 She vecse. Ccm and 
all oLhfiBj io far as i knew, fail to mention Sir Philip Sidney "i 
translation nt the scCord Cdt. 

tjl Cf- W, C- Lawton., Sappho with Mine flew (TllLsJa- 
tlan^ ZipfintM itiffliKt, J7 j sSfli W.A. R. Kerr, '‘Sap-plus's 
StlHefnyf* in Cciccdfsrs iSapa:i?tt. r it, liO; E- SsdtUCj 
"Saf-ptw," b Lifipjwit's ida^atint, 3 s , jej,; It. Thnmp4ffln, 
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NOTES 


"Tkl Start of Sappho,' 1 :□ Tlk Atiinlit WoflWj, TJi S&53 
J{- Gimy, “SApphof in Army, 51, aoj;- ,-1(ik-wimi, [Big, 
a, 3 Y, B. RriTte, “Sappho of Crew Spring,” In LtppilKdFt 

IfflgVrf. 45, iiTi DttfHVr.HU Retie 13 , y r iS- Hippo**!, i,“i 
Tto J Outfit! .IfufUASy, *&, Bji G, Hill, 

4, 15ft, 17^- Mrt. HjtmiJtan n Uarptr' 3 , 56, 17? (hi! utfLbiryE 
IS <Jq with Elie rani SipfiLoh M. TlwniHO'n . “Sappho's 
Apple,” in The IniependerJ, jj, 436; A. ChEahulna, In Cu*4- 
Mat^einc, iji-ijil RjfinMJl ,Rifato jirfhtaispijtte, XXIV, 
ig-14, s, pp. jjfr-33j; l^C, V- I*- 

H. I- R-, Frapawt of A i'OtTT-r Py Sappha Sane into H-nvfiiSt 
terse, in Tht Literary Digest, 4S, >4?J i " Real Peftowl Char- 
Atltt She Poetess SAppkv" ip The Rcoiese of Alrtiriri, 4$, 

307-83 BwIntRitnt, "Sappho," :□ Tht Lipitt£ A&, aSo, &17- 
Sl W- L- tittittni) 1 , “Sappho and Aipaiia,’' Jit Tht Ftrl- 
Mftf, NS. pi (igi-i), tit Thfsl” 

in The Literary Dim f, 40, 3 391-ji M. M. Miller, "S»[plio'i 
Soup o£ Exile,* 1 in The Independent, S?, A44, New fit* 
Netiast, 3914, 1, p. &M| AMjngtm, ” Utltn to Usurer) 
Women" In The Dial, 64, 4Jn-G W. A. Ferny, Sipph- H» 
it#i 4 iis □*«( Clf&tr ?«*{, New Haven, 19 * 5 ; F<Rton.j "A'r* 
SappfiO Ffainunl in Hr.flilh Verse," Ln The J)i<st, bl, lypt 
Wirbncl Manifa&P, “Sapphof 1 in Ali't Well or Use Mirror Re- 
potished, II, spill pp. &TIJ.1 Robinson, ill The Jialtiirsore 

-iV.'.H , JlTL 2 T, *Q 14 . 

[ySn.. In Charmides bn lAyj: ' Or Jwpi^thq Leabi£m 
Wfltin plticlif4 dTOWiwd Sippbo'l lidlkP 

ijp. See Ferities and AtAflfJ. 1 , LeLKjS 47 , 43 , &», PJ. i+D, 
iJO, 153 , *£3- ,, 

T&o. Myii of the Kiltf, IilJwili H fflliw, BCj^Wt. Not 

tn Muitirf, Cbfliusl UchMt ifi Trnnjiasi, XtW Vdrk, 

IJ24. 

j 3 j. Lyrsit And JaniHk {EtlifllKIEBb, p. M, 

] 0s. MiUtrEflbnPMHi, ienfl Sappho. 
iBj, Lite, Palhtr T<dS, Johni IJopkip* Ticfl, I5W, p. 
Ififls, 

1S4, CaVeeled PerrtW, N err Yrai, 1^3f, pp- stt-atS. 
iSj. Arl and Ar&aeoIOtTt XIf- =17 
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NOTES 


JfiSs Soppb# tn Leukil dTii PptW, Vnle tfafver- 
tity Preaa, 191 j. 

tfl?, Jrcte«A£y h XV. IJ (l&J-j)- 

iBS. J. U. NkdKmj XtHf s f ffa ECatA Ida, p. j, Chicago* 

1934, 
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if ft. 
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Pun t. FJTTACUS, LORP OF LE$BU 3 
One Lhc ifivtft wise mw qJ UrcGet, in *tasc htisn Sappho 
irfli i:jr:istiL v J to Sicily- Th* huH nr-is fnund in 

Aiin JSiinM In i Etgpnrui villa |.ioa n.u.), Fmrm-rrljf Ell Balti- 
nnirt H) Ihe cnlfecliitt David M. RohiniMi. now in rhs 
Jilusfum d jiudipciL CIl JAc sli.juuaf ike Btidafmt 
II, rq Lg-ighj, |J, J. For Otbff Jtphrii tf. UppitW, 
t/'fuclfiieit PortxiSi ■■uVafwn . p, t - 








Plhtc 3. MYT1LENE 
Loc&in^ xjois the severing !U t® As* Minor 








TiaTC 4. THE STORY OF PHAOM 

Fiorn t llTlh q?Qtacy bydrii Ln hlfoPtflCC by tht Mcir 3 in.i jiiintu hirrucU. Phim lircd n£ [he ladies' 
ImT'making, is ieatcdlb [he ir'iiflrilf hc-lo>v -wjrli [he :iin ri^tjuit " Kh ivn'‘ OVtr )iii Lead Aphrodite 
ia atove in a dwrfclt drawn hy retksi and Himnr. Repredunsl frgoi JMElani, Jfmiimair.’i Ocelli 
dtl R. ifwtf tfrMiv fj, III 









Plate tf- TRT, fV&nCADIAN PROMONTORY 

From 2D rd±d (D^n-vina repr-rfuccii by Mis PiLriti* £tfpit ittd SiK Jfhfld qf Lciimi, p- 56 








1UWB S. A PAPYRUS OF THE TUIPD 
CENTURY AIK 

VYtLh, pin th« tesi of a (worn by Sapping ^pr^rtd 
from Papyri, XV, ipii r No. iiB-l, rrayjtncnt 






PuttE 14 . A GREEK (HIV EROlf „\J VTItEWF 
prn&ibty Sippha'a litti Art lane side nfhf 
Sjrw Cin O-llicr. Enlaijtfid twice the miginbi, &i»e. 
ikpnsduDcd (njra Mi*) Patrick:, - r i4fpb* end tkf 
f'J&ui ■*/ Ltityji, p, Jj 










Platk ii. A GREEK VASE 
In Munich, representing Alcaeus and Sappho. Repro¬ 
duced (rum Kurtvnengter-ReichhoM, of til., pL 64 
















Pkvrx 13- A BLACK-FIGURED 
CALPIS 

Fonneriy in the Dtialimky coUee- 
lion At Pari*, now in Cracow, in 
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with the rarliot (about goo «.C-) 
inscribed representation ol bippoo 
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Fcirmirly in Etc M iddlrE™ ca! icciiix.. iratcd b:lorr a winded EtW 

who It bEinffinj. h« « Kcnmiueri Afir«p Jteftana p II, i3S8 p 

^ 1 . Hi,. 1 


















Plate 18. A POMPEIAN FRESCO 
Suppoeed to rqwcuent S»ppSo tad Aloeu*. Reproduced 
(rom Ilemnann BruckmAnn, Dfnkmeritr dtt IfaUrei 
Allcrtrovi, pi. 28 










Plate »■ THE OXFORD BUST, PROBABLY OP SAPPHO 
rjMLJsJiiLEiI Tram /tfiirtfoi £>/ Uctknh Studies, X30£VI[I r 5<jrl{, jJ. ID 
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